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PB,E]?AOE. 



These trifles arc collected and republialied chiefly with a view 
to their redemption from the many improvements to which they 
have been subjected while going at random " the rounds of the 
press." I am naturally anxions that what I have written should 
circulate as I wrote it, if it cii'cukte at all. In defence of my 
own taste, nevertheless, it is incumbent upon me to say that I 
think nothing in this volume of much value to the public, or 
very creditable (o myself. Events not to be controlled have 
prevented me from making, at any time, any serious effort in 
what, under happier circumstances, would have been the field 
of my choice. With me poetry has been not a purpose, but a 
passion ; and the passions should be held in reverence ; they 
must not — they cannot at will be excited, with an eye to the 
paltry compensations, or the more paltry commendations of 
mankind. 

E. A. P. 
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It would be well for all poets if notbing more were known 
of their lives than what they themselTes infuse into their poetry. 
Too close a knowledge of the weaknesses and eiTors of the in- 
spired children of Parnassus, cannot but impair, in some degi-ec, 
the delicate aroma of their songs. The inner life of the poet, the 
secrets of his inspiration, the mysterious processes by which his 
pearls of thought are produced, can never be made known, and the 
accidente of his daily life have but little more interest than those 
which fall to common men. Under all circumstances the poet is 
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SI mystery, and the uttcvanccs of his fancy are but the drapery 
of tlic veiled statue whieh still leaves the figure itself unknown. 
A dissection of tlie song-bird gives us no insight into the secret 
of hia melodious notes. Some of the great modem poets have 
had their whole lives exposed with minute_ accuracy ; but in what 
are we the wiser for the knowledge we have obtained of them? 
We only know they lived and snffered like other men, and their 
inspirations are still a cause of wonder and delight. The subtle 
secret of their power is still hidden from our search; and though 
we know more of the daily habits of the men, we know no more 
of the hidden power of the poet. But there is still a yearning 
to know how the men lived whose genius has charmed and in- 
structed us, and a vague feeling exists, that in probing the lives 
of poets we may learn something of the art by which they 
produced their works. But it is like the useless labour of 
Reynolds, who scraped a painting by Titian to leani the secret 
of his colouring. 

Of all the poets whose lives have been a puzzle and a mystery 
to the world, there is no one more difficult to be understood than 
Edgar Allan Poe. It is impossible to carry in the mind a double 
idea of a man, and to believe him to be both a saint and a fiend ; 
yet such is the embaiTassment felt by those who have first read the 
poems of this strange being, and then read any of the biographies 
of him which pretend to anything like an accurate account of his 
life. Like his own Raven, he is, to his readci^s, "bird or fiend," 
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they know not which. But a close study of his works will reveal 
the fact, which may serve in some degree to remove this embarrass- 
ment, that there is nowhere discoyerable in them a consciousness 
of moral responsibility. They are full of the subtleties of passion, of 
grief, despair, and longing, but they contain nothing that indicates 
a sense of moral rectitude. They are the productions of one 
whose religion was a worship of the Beautiful, and who knew 
no beauty but that which was purely sensuous. There were but 
two kinds of beauty for him, and they were Eorm and Colour. 
He revelled in an ideal world of perfect shows, and was made 
wretched by any imperfections of ai-t. The Leonore whose loss 
he deploi-ed was a being fair to the eye, a beautiful creature, like 
Undine, without a soul. With this key to the character of the 
poet, there is no difficulty in fuUy comprehending the strange 
inconsistencies, the basenesses and nobleness which his wayward 
life exhibited. 

Some of the biographers of Poe have teen harshly judged for 
the view given of his character, and it has naturally been supposed 
that private pique has led to the exaggeration of his personal 
defects. But such imputations are unjust; a tmthful delineation 
of his career would give a darker hue to his character than it has 
received from any of his biographers. In fact, he has been more 
fortunate than most poets in his historians, Lowell and Willis 
have sketched him with gentleness and a reverent feeling for his 
genius; and Griswold, his literary executor, in his fuller biography, 
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haa generously suppressed miicli that he might have given. This 
is neither the proper time nor place to write a full histoiy of this 
imhappy genius ; those who scan his marvellons poems closely, 
may find therein the man, for it ia impossible for the tnie poet 
to veil liiraself from his readers. What he writes he is. 

The waywardness of Poe was an inheritance ; though descended 
from a family of great respectability, his immediate parents were 
dissolute in their morals, and members of a profesaion which 
almost always begets in-egnlarity of habits. The paternal grand- 
father of the poet was a distinguished officer in the Maryland 
line during the war of the Revolution, and his great grandfather, 
John Poe, maiTied a daughter of Admiral Mc Bride, of the British 
Navy. His father, the fourth son of the Revolationary officer, 
was a native of Maryland, and studied for the bar ; but becoming 
enamom-ed of a beautiful actress named Elizabeth Arnold, he 
abandoned the law and adopted the stage as a profession. They 
lived together six or seven years, wandering from theatre to theatre, 
when they both died within a very short time of each other, in 
Eichmond, Virginia, leaving three childi^en in utter destitution. 
Edgar, the second child, who was bora in Baltimore in Januaiy 
1811, was a remarkably bright and beautiful boy ; and he attracted 
the attention of a wealthy merchant in Eichmond, who had known 
his parents, and who had no children of his own. Mr. AUan 
adopted the httle orphan, and he was afterwards called Edgar 
Allan. The precocious child was petted by his adopted parents, who 
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took pride in liis forwardness and teauty ; lie was sent to the test 
schools, and was regarded as the heir to their property. In 1816 
Mr. and Mrs. Allan made a journey to Europe, and Edgar accom- 
panied them. He was placed at the school of the Bev. Dr. Branshy, 
at Stoke Newington, near London, where he remained some four 
or five years ; but all that we know of him during this period of 
his life, is what he has himself told ns in the tale entitled 
"William Wilson," wherein he describes with great minute- 
ness his recollections of his school-days in England, and gives a 
characteristic picture of the school-house and its surroundings. 

On his return to the United States, in the year- 1822, he was 
placed for a few months at an academy at Richmond, and then 
was transferred to the University of Virginia, at Charlottesville. 
The students at Chailottesville were noted, at that time, for their 
reckless and dissolute manner of life, and young Poe was the most 
dissolute and reckless among them. Though extremely slight in 
person, and almost effeminate in his manner, he is represented 
to have been foremost in all athletic sports and games, and there is 
good testimony to his having performed the almost impossible feat 
of swimming, for a wager, from Richmond to Warwick, a distance 
of seven miles, against a current of two or three knots an hour. 
Notwithstanding his dissolute habits and extravagance at the Uni- 
versity, he excelled in his studies, was always at the head of his 
class, and would, doubtless, have graduated with honour, had he 
not been expelled on account of his profligacy and wild excesses. 
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His allowance of money had been liberal at the University, 
but he quitted it in debt ; and when his indulgent Mend refused 
to accept his drafts to meet his gambling losses, Poe wrote him 
an abusive letter, and quitted the country with the design of offer- 
ing his services to the Grreeks, who were then fighting for their 
emancipation fi-om the Turks. But he never reached Greece, 
and all that is known of his career in Europe is, that lie found 
liimaelf in St, Petersburghj in extreme destitution, where the 
American Minister, Mr. Middleton, was caUed upon to save him 
from an-est, on account of an indiscretion ; through the kind offices 
of this gentleman the young adventurer was sent home to America, 
and, on his arrival in Eichmond, Mr. Allan received him with 
kindness, forgave him his past misconduct, and procured him 
a cadetship at the United States Military Academy at West 
Point. Unfortunately for him, just before he left Bichmond 
for his new appointment, Mrs. Allan, the wife of his bene- 
factor, died. She had always treated liim with motherly affec- 
tion, and he had paid more deference to her than to any one 
else. At West Point he applied himself with great energy and 
success for a while to his new course of studies; but the rigid 
discipline of that institution ill sorted with the irrepressible 
recklessness of his nature, and after ten months he was igno- 
miniously expelled. 

After leaving " the Point " lie returned to Richmond, and was 
again kindly i-eceived and welcomed to his home by Mr. Allan. 
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But there was a change in the house where the wayward boy had 
"been a pet. There was a new and a younger mistress. Mr. Allan 
had taken a second wife, -a. lady much younger than himself, and 
who was disposed to treat the expelled cadet as a son. But he 
soon contiiTed to quarrel with her, and was compelled to abandon 
the houae of his adopted father, never to return. The cause of the 
quarrel which led to this final" disruption between Poe and bis 
generous patron has been variously stated ; the family of Mr. 
Allan give a vei-aion of it which throws a dark sliade on the 
chai-jLcter of the poet; but let it have been as it may, it must 
have been of a very grave nature, for, on the death of Mr, AUan, 
shortly after, in 1834, the name of his adopted son, who it was 
supposed would have inherited all his wealth, was not mentioned 
in his will. 

On leaving the house of his benefactor for the last time, Poe 
was left without a friend, and thrown upon his own resources. He 
had published a volume of poems in Baltimore, just after his ex- 
pulsion from West Point, under the title of "Al Aaraaf" and 
" Tamerlane," to which a few smaller poems were added. These 
were the production of his early years, probably between his 
fifteenth and sixteenth years, though the exact date of their 
production cannot be ascertained. The commendations bestowed 
upon these precocious poems encouraged him to devote himself to 
literature for a profession. But bis first attempts to earn a living by 
literature must have been discouraging, for soon after publishing 
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his first volume, be was dnven by hia necessities to enlist as a pri- 
vate soldier in the army. Here he was recognised by officers who 
had known him at West Point, and who interested themselves to 
obtain his discharge, and, if possible, a commission. But their 
kind intentions were fmstrated by his desertion. The next attempt 
he made in literature proved more successful ; he had fi-uitlessly 
h'ied to find a publisher for a volume of stories ; but on a premium 
of one hundred dollars, for a tale in prose, and a similar reward 
for a poem, being offered by the publisher of a literary periodical 
in Baltimore, Poe obtained both pi-izes ; though he was only 
allowed to retain the prize for the tale, as it was thought not 
prudent to give both prizes to the same writer. The tale chosen was 
the "Manuscript found in a Bottle," a composition which eon- 
tains many of his most marked pectdiarities of style and invention. 
The award was made in October 1833, and, fortunately for the 
young author, ther-e was one gentleman on the committee who made 
the decision, who had it in his power to render him essential service. 

This was John P. Kennedy, the novehst, author of " Horse Shoe 
Robinson," and eminent as a lawyer and a statesman. To this 
gentleman Poe came on hearing of his success, poorly dad, pale, and 
emaciated ; he told his story, and his ambition, and at once gained 
the confidence and affection of the more prosperous author. He 
was in utter want, and had not yet received the amount to which 
he was entitled for his story. Mr. Kennedy took him by the hand, 
furnished him with means to render him immediately comfortable. 
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MEMOIK. 

and enabled him to make a respectatle appearance ; and in a sliort 
time afterwaids procured for him a situation as editor of the 
" Literary Messenger," a monthly magazine published in Hich- 
mond. In his new place he continued for a while to work with 
great industry, and wrote a great numher of reviews and tales; 
but he fell into his old hahits, and after a debauch quarrelled 
with the proprietor of the " Messenger," and was dismissed. 

It waa one of the strange peculiarities of Poe to make humble 
and penitent appeals for forgiveness and reconeiliation to those he 
had offended by his abuse and insolence, and he was no sooner 
of his error in quan-elling with the publisher of the 
' than he endeavoured to regain the position he had 
lost. He was successful ; and though he often fell into his 
old habits, yet he retained his connexion with the work until 
January, 1837, when he abandoned the "Messenger" and left 
Eichmond for New York. During his last residence in Eich- 
mond, while working for a salary of ten dollars a week, he 
married his cousin, Virginia Clemm, a young, amiable, and 
gentle girl, without fortune or friends, and as iU-calculated 
as himself to buffet the waves of an adverse fortune. In New 
York he wrote for the literary periodicals, but soon removed to 
Philadelphia, where he was employed as editor of " Bm^on'is 
Gentleman's Magazine;" he continued but a year in his post, 
and after several quarrels with the proprietor of the magazine, left 
him to establish a magazine of his own. To have a magazine 
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of his own, ■wliich he "could manage as he pleased, was always the 
great ambition of his life. He had invented a title, selected a 
motto, written an introduction, and made the eutire plans for the 
great work, which was to be called the "Stylus;" it was the 
chimera which he noised, the castle in tlie air which he longed 
for, the rainbow of his cloudy hopes. But he did not succeed 
in establishing it then, and was soon installed as editor of 
" Graham's Magazine." As a matter of course he quarrelled with 
Graham, and then went to New York, where he engaged as a sub- 
editor on the "Mirror," a daily paper, of which his friend Willis 
was editor. But he did not remain long at this employment, which 
was wholly unsuited to him, and he left the "Mirror" without 
qnarrelUiig with the proprietor. Dui'ing his engagements with 
these different periodicals, he had written some of his tinest 
prose tales, had pubHshed an anonymous work in the style of 
Robinson Crusoe, entitled the "Adventures of Arthur Gordon 
Pym," and a collection of his tales in a volume, which he called 
" Tales of the Grotesque and the Arabesque," and gained another 
prize "by his "story of the Gold Bug. He was beginning to be 
known as a fierce and terrible critic, rather than as a poet or a 
writer of tales, when the publication of his poem of the Kaven 
in the "American Eeview," a New Tork monthly magazine, fii^t 
attracted the attention of the literary world to his singular and 
powerful genius. Up to the appearance of this wild fantasy, he had 
not been generally recognised as a poet, and had known nothing of 
society. But he became at once a lion, and his writings were 
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eagerly sought after hy publiehers. The prospect lay bright before 
him ; he abandoned for awhile the vices which so fearfully heset 
him ; he was living quietly in a pleasant rural neighbourliood in 
Westchester, near the city, with his delicate wife and her mother, 
and a brilliant future appeared to be in store for him. But he 
could never keep clear from magazine editing, and he joined 
Mr. C. F. Briggs in puhliahing the " Broadway Journal," a literary 
weekly periodical ; hut the inevitable quarrel ensued, and this 
project was abandoned at the end of a year. . It was while editing 
the "Broadway Journal" that he engaged in furious onslaught upon 
Longfellow, whom he accused of plagiarising from his poems, and, 
at the same time, involved himself in numberless disputes and 
quarrels with other authors. But he also gained the affection and 
admiration of many estimable literary people, some of whom he 
alienated by appearing before them when in a state of intoxication. 
He delivered a lecture on poetry, but attracted no hearers, and he 
was so chagrined by his disappointment, that he fell again into his 
old habits, and disgusted his new firiends by his gross misconduct ; 
he involved himself in another quarrel with some of the literati of 
Boston, and to show his contempt for them, went there and delivei^ed 
a poem in public, which he pretended to have written in his tenth 
year. On his return to New York he was again reduced to 
great straite; and in 1848 he advertised a series of lectures, in 
order to raise sutficient means to put into execution his long- 
cherished plan of a magazine; but he delivered only one lecture on 
the Cosmogony of the Universe, which was afterwards published 
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untler the title of " Eureka, a Pi-oae Poem." His wife had died 
the year previously, and during her illness he was reduced to 
such estremitiea that public appeals, which were generously re- 
sponded to, were made in his behalf by the papers of New York. 

Not long after the death of his wife he formed ■ an intimacy 
with an accomplished literary lady of Ehode Island, a widow, 
and was engaged to be married to her. It was to her that he 
addressed the poem "Annabel Lee;" the day was appointed 
for their marriage; tut he had, in the meantime, formed other 
plans ; and, to disentangle himself from this engagement, he visited 
the house of his affianced bride, where he conducted himself with 
such indecent violence that the aid of the police had to be called 
in to expel him. ITiis, of course, put an end to the engagement. 
In a short time after he went to Riehmond, and there gained 
the confidence and affections of a lady of good family and con- 
siderable fortune. The day was appointed for their marriage, 
and he left Virginia to retm-n to New York to fulfil some literary 
arrangements previous to the consummation of this new engage- 
ment. He had written to his friends that he had, at last, a prospect 
of happiness. The Lost Lenore was found. He arrived in Bal- 
timore on his way to the north, and gave his baggage into the 
charge of a porter, intending to leave in an hour for Philadelphia, 
Stepping into an hotel to obtain some refreshments, he met some 
of his former companions, who invited him to diink with them. In 
a few moments all was over with him. He spent the night in 
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revelry, wandered out into the street in a state of insanity, and 
was found in the morning literally dying from exposure, and a 
single niglit'a excesses. He was' taken to a hospital, and, on 
the 7th October, 1849, at the age of thirty-eight, he closed his 
troubled life. Three days hefore he had left his newly-a£Banced 
bride to prepare for their nuptials. He lies in a hurying-groimd 
in Baltimore, his native city, without a stone to mark the place 
of his last rest. 

In person Edgar Allan Poe was slight, and hardly of the medium 
height; his motions were quick and nervous, his air was abstracted, 
and his countenance generally serious and pale. He never laughed, 
and rarely smiled; hut in conversation he was vivacious, earnest, 
and respectful ; and though he appeared generally under restraint, 
as though guarding against a half-subdued passion, yet his manners 
were engaging, and he never failed to win the confidence and kind 
feelings of those with whom he conversed for the first time ; and 
there were a few who knew him long and intimately who could 
never believe that he was ever otherwise than the pleasant, in- 
telligent, respectful, and earnest companion he appeared to them. 
Thoc^h he was at times so reckless and profligate in his conduct, 
and so indifferent to external proprieties, he was generally scm- 
polously exact in everything he did. He dressed with extreme 
neatness and perfectly good taste, avoiding all ornaments and 
everything of a bizarre appearance. He was painfully aUve to all 
imperfections of art; and a false rhyme, an ambiguous s 
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MEMOIR. 

even a typographical error, tlirew Jiiin into an ecstasy of passion. 
It was this sensitiveness to all artistic imperfections, rather than 
any malignity of feeling, which made his criticisms so severe, and 
procm-ed him a host of enemies among pereona towards whom he 
never entertained any personal ill-will. He criticised hia own 
productions with the same severity that he exercised towards the 
writings of others ; and all hia poems, thongh he sometimes repre- 
sented them as offsprings of a sudden inspiration, were the work of 
elaborate study. His handwriting was always neat and singularly 
uniform, and his manuscripts were invariably on long slips of 
paper about four inches wide, which he never folded, but always 
made into a rolh Nothing he ever did had the appearance of 
haste or slovenliness, and he preserved with religious care every 
scrap lie had ever written, and every letter he ever received, so that 
he left behind him the amplest materials for the composition of his 
literary life. At his own re(juest these remnants of his existence 
were entrusted to Doctor Griswold, a gentleman with whom he had 
quarrelled, and had lampooned in his lectures ; Doctor Griswold, 
in a generous spirit, accepted the charge, and produced from the 
papers entrusted to him, the best biography of the strange being 
that has been published, which was appended to the collection of 
his works in four volumes issued in New York. 
June, 1857. 
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MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 
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niE EAYKX. 

Onci* upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and. weary 
Over mftny a quaint and curions votiime of forgotten lore — 
While I no'ddcd, Jioarly napping, snddenly tlieve earae s tapping. 
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THI;- RAVEN, 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at mj eliainbtir door. 
" 'Tis BOmo visitor," I nmttere'l, " tapping at my chainbci' door- 
Only tliis and notJiing more." 

Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak December, 
And each separate dying ember wrought iU ghoat upon the floor. 
Eagerly I wished the morrow ; — vainly I liad songht to borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow — sorrow for the lost Lenore — 
For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore — 
Nameless here for evermore. 

And the wlken sad uncertain rustling of each purple curtain 
Thrilled me — filled me with fantastic terrors never felt before ; 
So that now, to stiU the beating of my heart, I stood repeating, 
" 'Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door — 
Some lato visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door; 

This it is and nothing moi*." 

Presently my soul grew stronger ; hesitating then no longer, 
" Sir," said I, " or Madam, truly yonr forgiveness I implore ; 
But the fact is I was napping, and so gently you came rapping. 
And so iaintly you came tapping, tapping at my chamber door, 

That I scarce was sure I heard you "— -liere I opened wide the door ; 

Darkness there and nothing more. 

Deep info that darkness peering, long T stood tiiere wondering, fearing,. 
Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortals ever dared to dream before ; 
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THE RAVEN. 



But the silence was imbroken, and the stillness gave no token, 

Ani the only word there apoken was the whispered word, " Lenore !' 




This I wtispejed, and a 



II nmrmnred back tlie word, " Lenore ! 
Merely this and notliinfv more. 
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Eatk into the elmiiiber turuiug, all my sui.il within me burLiing, 
Soon again I heard a tapping something louder than befoii?. 
" Siii-elj," said I, " aurelj that ia something at mj wludow lattice ; 
Let me see, theu, what thoreat is, and this mystery exploi'e — 
Let inj licaj-t be still a moment, and this mystery esplore ; — 

'Tis the whid and nothing more/ 

Open here I flung tlie shnttcr, when, with many a flirt and flattei'. 
Til there stepped a stately Eavcn of the saintly days of yore. 
Not the least oheisauoo made he ; not a minute stopped or stayed lie 
But, with mien of lord or lady, perelicd above my chamber door — 
Perehed ripou a bust of Pallas just above my chamber door— 

Perehed, and sat, and nothing mi 

Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into smiling, 
By tlie grave and stem decorum of the countejiance it wore, 
" Though thy ei'est be shorn and shaven, thou," I amd, " art sure no ci 
Ghastly grim and ancient Haven wandering from tho Mightly shore— 
Teil me what thy lordly name is on the Night's Plutonian shore ! " 
Quoth the Eaven, ' 



Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so plainly. 
Though its answer little meaning — little relevancy hore ; 
jFor we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 
Ever vet was blessed witli seeing bird above his chambei' door — 
Biwl or beast upon tho sculptui-ed bust above his chamber door, 

■^'ith such name as "Novermi 
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But the Eaveii, sitting lonely on that placid bust, apoke only 
Tliat one word, as if Iiis soul in that one woi-d he did outpour. 
Nothiug fai'thci' then he uttered ; not a feather then he fluttered — 
Till I scarcely more than mattered, " Other friends have flown beture— 
On till! morrow lie will leave me, as my Hopes have flowu before." 
Then the bird said, ' 



Stai'tled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 
" Doubtless," smd I, " what it utters is its only stock and store, 
Oangbt from some unhappy master whom unmereiful Disaster 
Followed fiist and followed faster till lib song's one bm'den bore — 
Til] the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden bore 
Of ' Never— 



Eat the Raven still beguiling all my sad soni into smiling. 

Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird and bust and door ; 

Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to linking 

Fancy unto fancy, tliiuldng what this ominous bird of jore^ 

What this gi'im, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird of yore 

Meant in croaking " Nevermore." 

This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable expressing 
To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my bosom's core ; 
This and moi-e I aat divining, with my head at ease reclining 
On the cushion's velvet lining that the lanip-light gloated o'er, 
But whose velvet violet lining with the lamp-light gloating o'er 
She shall pi'ess, ah. 
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TUB RAVEN, 



Tlien, mcthought, the air grew denser, perftuned from an iinscon 
Swung by Seraphim whose foot-falls tinkled on the tufted floor. 




" Wretch, "1 cried, " tlij God hath lent thee— by these angeb he luith sent thee 
Eeapite — respite and nepenthe from thy memoi-ies of Leiiorc '. 
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THE llAVKN. 

Qiiafi', oh quaff tliis kind nopciitlic and forget this lost T,oiioi'p '. " 

Quoth the Kaven, " Nevermore." 

" Prophet ! " said I, " thing of evil !— propket still, if bird or devil ! — 

Whether Tempter sent, ov whether tempest tossed thee here ashore, 

Desolate jet all undaunted, on this desert laud enchanted— 

On this home bj Hon-or haunted — tell me truly, I implore— 

Is there^ — is there boJm in G-ileod ? — tell me — tell me, I implore 1 " 

Quoth the Eaven, " Nevcrmoro." 

" Prophet ! " said I, " thing of evil — prophet still, if bird or devil ! 
Ej that heaven that bends above us — bj tliat God we both adore — 
Tell tbia soul with sorrow laden if, within the distant Aidenn, 
It shall clasp a Bainted nimden whom the Angels name Lenore^ 
Clasp a rai-e and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore." 

Quolh the Raven, " Nevemioi-e." 

" Be that word pur sign of parting, bird or fiend!" I shrieked, upstarting- — ■ 
" Get thee back into the tempest and the Night's Plutonian shore ! 
I^eave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hath spoken ! 
Leave my Ibneliiiess unbroken ! — quit the bust above mj door ! 
Take thy bealt from out my heart, and take thy form fi-om off my door I " 
Quoth the Eaven, " Kevermore." 

And the Eaven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door ; 
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THK EAYEN. 

A)id his cjes havo nil the speraing of a demon's tliiU is ili'camiiig, 
Aiid thii liimp-light o'er him streaming throws his ishadow on the fiooi' ; 
And mj BOiil from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor 

Shall be Ufted— nevermore ! 
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LKKOlUi. 

Am, broken is the golden bowl ! the spirit flowa for oyer ! 
Let the bell toll l^ saintly soul floflts on tJie Stygian rive 
And, Guy Da Veyo, liSBt thou- no tear ?— weep i)o\v or iievi 
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Sec ! oji yon drear aiid rigid bier low lies thy love, Leiioro ! 
Come ! let the burial rite be read — ^the funeral aong be sung !— 
An antliem for the queenlieat dead that ever died so young— 
A dirge for hei' the doubly dead in that she died so youug. 



r'EETCHES ! ye toved her for her we^th and hated hei' tor hei- pride. 
And when she fell in feeble health, ye blessed her — that she 

How shall the litiml, then, be luiid ? — the requiem how be sung 
By you— by yours, the evil eye, — by yours, tlie slajiderous 

Tliat did to dcatli the inno(--eiiee tliat died, and died so young ? " 



it rave not thus ! and let a Sabbath song 
Go up to God so solemnly the dead may feel no ivrong ! 
The sweet Iienore liath " gone before," with Hope, that flew beside. 
Leaving thee wild for the dear child that should have been tliy bride- 
Eor her, tlie iair and nUtiminaire, that now so lowly lies. 
The hfo upon her yellow liair, but not within her eyes — 
The life atiil there, upon her hail' — tlie death upon her eyes. 



' Avauiit 1 to-night my heart is light. No dirge will I upraise, 
But waft the angel on her flight with a p»an of old days ! 
l,pt no lioU toll! — lest her sweet soul, amid its hallowed Toirth, 
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Shoiiia Cfllch the note, us it dnlli lloal up fioin the ikinn^fl I 
To fiimids fliiove, Amn lieiuh below, llio iiuligiiant gliosf- is v 





liVom ifdl unto ft high estate for up wtthiii tlie Ileiivon 

From grief bik) gi-onii, to n giMfu thi'ono, liesido the King: <■'' Hcavo 
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A ^'ALENTINE, 

e OK her fliis rhjme is penned, whose lumiiioiia eyes 

Brightly expressive as the twins of Lteda, 
g Sh?,!! find her own sweet name, that, nestling lies 
Upon the page, ennrapped from every reader. 
^■^ Search nfffrowly the lines '— Ihey hold a treasure 
jjiyin^ — a talisman — an amulet 
That niugt be worn at heait Search nell the 

The words— the syllables ' Do not foiget 
Tlie trivialest point, or you may lose ^om labour ! 
And yet thei« is in this no Gfordian knot 
Which one might not undo without a sabre. 
If one could merely comprehend the plot. 
Enwritten upo\i the leaf where now are peering 

Eyes' sdntillating soul, there lie perdns 
Three eloquent woi-ds oft uttered in the hearing 

Of poete, by poets — a^ the name is a poet's, too. 
Its letters, aithoujjh natuvatly lying 

Like the knight Pint-}— Mendez Ferdinando— 
Still foiTO a synonym f9i- Truth.— Cease trying ! 

You will not reail the I'iddlf, though you do the best you 
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THE COIJSEUM, 

Type of tlie antique Rome 1 Ricli reiiqiiary 
Of lofty contemplation left to Time 
By buried centuries of pomp and power ! 
At Jengtii— at length — after so many days 
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THE COLISEUM. 

Of weary pilgrimage and burning thirst, 
(Thirst for tho springs of lore that in thoe lie,) 
I kneel, an altered and an liumhle man, 
Amid thy shadows, and so drinlt within 
My yerj soul thy grandeur, gloom, and glory ! 

Vaatness ! and Age ! and Memories of Eld I 
Silence ! and Desolation ! and dim Night ! 
I feel ye now — I feel ye in your strengfJi — 
O spells more sure than e'er Judiean king 
Taught in the gardens of Gethsemane ! 
O charms more potent than the rapt Chaldee 
Ever drew down from out the quiet stars ! 

Here, where a hero fell, a column falls ! 

Here, where the mimic eagle glared in gold, 

A midnight vigil holds tlie swarthy bat I 

Here, where the dames of Kome their gilded hair 

Waved to the wind, now wave the reed and thistle ! 

Here, where on golden throne tho monarch lolled, 

Glides, Bpectre-like, unto his marble home, 

Lit by the wan light of the homM moon. 

The swift and silent lizard of die stones ! 

But stay ! these walls — these ivy-clad arcades — 

These mouldering plinths — these sad and blackened shafts — 

These vague entablatures— this crumbling fiiozc — 

These shattered cornices — this wreck — this ruin — 

These stones — alas ! these gi'ey atones — are iJiey all-— 

All of tho famed and the colossal left 

By the corrosive Hours to Fate and me ? 
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THE COLISEUM. 

" Not all "—the Echoes answer me — " uot all ! 
Praphetic sounds and loud arise for ever 
From us, and from all Ruin, unto the wise. 
As melody fi'om Memnon to the Sun. 
"We rale the hearts of mightiest men — we rule 
"With a despotic sway all giant minds. 
We are not impotent — we pallid atones. 
Not all our power is gone — not all our fame- 
Not all the magic of our high renown— 
Not all tlie wonder that encircles us — 
Hot all tile mysteries that in us lie — 
Not all the memories that hang upon 
And cling around about us as a garment. 
Clothing us in a robe of more than glory," 




TOT long ago, the writer of these lines, 

In tiio mad pride of intellectuality, 

Maintained " the power of words " — denied that o 
A thought ai'ose within the human brain 
Beyond the utterance of the human tongue : 
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And now, as if in mockery of that boast, 

Two words — two foreign soft disayllablcs — 

Italian tones, made only to be murmured 

By angela dreaming in the moonlit " dew 

That hangs like ehmns of pearl on Hermon hill," — ■ 

Have stirred from out the abysses of liia heart, 

TJnthouglit-like thoughts that are the aoiils of tliought, 

KJcher, far wilder, far diviner viaions 

Than even the seraph harper, Israfel, 

(Who has " the sweetest voice of all God's creatui'Cs,") 

Couldhope to utter. And 1 1 my spells are broken. 

The pea falls powerless from my shivering hand. 

"With thy dear name as text, tliough bidden by thee, 

I cannot write — I eannot speak or think— 

Alas, I cannot feel ; for 'tw not feeling. 

This standing motionless upon the golden 

Threshold of the' wide-open gate of di-eama. 

Gazing, entranced, adown the gorgeous vista, 

And thrilling as I see, upon the right, 

Upoa the left, and all the way along, 

Amid unpurpled vapours, far away 

To where the prospect terminates — thee onli/. 
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TO HEI^K. 
I SAW theo oiii/e — once only — yeiu-s ago : 
I must not say hoiv majiy — but not many. 
It was a July iniduigb-t ; anii from out 
A fiill-oi'bed moon, tliat, like thine oivn soul, soaring, 
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Soiiglit a precipitate pathway up tlirougli lieovon, 
There fell a silvorj-alkeii veil of light, 
Wiflt quietude, aud sultiiuess, and aUimber, 
Upon the uptuni'd fa«es of a thousand 
Eoses that grew in an enchanted garden, 
"Where no ivind dai-ed to stir, unless on tiptoe — 
Pelt on the uptum'd fiicea of tliese roses, 
That gave out, in return for the loTO-Iigbt, 
Tlieir odorous souls in an ecstatic dealii — 
Fell on the uptum'd faces of these roses 
That smiled and died in this parterre, enchanted 
By thee, and by tJie poetry of thy prcaonoe. 

flLAD nil in white, ■upon a violet bank 

aw thee half reclining ; while the moon 
n the upturn'd faces of the roses, 
And ou thine own, upturn'd— alas, in son'ow '. 

"Was it not Fate, that, on this July midnight — 
Was it not Fate (whose name is also Son-ow) 
That hade me pause before tliat gai'den-gate. 
To breathe the Incense of those sKimbering loses ? 
Xo footstep stin-ed : the hated world nil slept. 
Save only thee and me; (Oh, Heaven ! — oh, God ! 
How my heart beats in coupling, thofie two words !) 
Save only thee and me. I paused — I looked — 
And in an instant all things disappeared. 
(Ah, bear in mind this garden was ejichanl<>d !) 
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The ptwrly lustre of tlie moon neiit out ; 
Tlie moss J banks and liie meandeiiiig potlis. 




The happj tloncrs aiul tlio repining trees, 
Were seen no more : tlie very rcses' otloTii's 
Died in the anns of the n^lorjiig airs. 
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All — all expii-ed save thee — save less than thou ; 
Save only the divine light in thine cjes— 
Save but the soul in thine uplifted eyes. 
I saw but tliem — they wore the world to me. 
1 saw but them — saw only tliem for houi«— 
Saw only them until the moon went down. 
What wild heart-histories seemed to lie enn-ritten 
Upon those oiystalline, celestial spheres ! 
How daik a woe ! yet how sublime a hope ! 
How silently serene a sea of pride ! 
How daiing an ambifjon ! yet how deep — 
How fathomless a capacity foi- love ! 

', at length, dear Diaii sank fi-om sight 
Into a western couch of thunder-cloud ; 
'And thou, a ghost, amid the entombing ti-ces 
Didst glide away. Only thme eyes remained. 
They mmid not go — they never yet have gone. 
Lighting my lonely pathway home that night. 
They have not left me (as my hopes have) since. 
They follow me — tliey lead me through the years. 
They are my ministers — yet I theii' slave. 
Their office is to illumine and enkindle — 
My duty, to he saved by their bright light, 
And purified in then' electric fire, 
And sanctified in their elysian fire. 
They fill my soul with Beauty (which is Hope), 
And arc far up in licavcu — the stars I knool to 
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In the sad, silent watches of my iiiglit ; 
"WhiJe even in the mevidian glai-e of day 




e tliem still — two '.in.etlj scititiUaLit 
inses, lines tiiiguished by the sun ! 
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ELDOM we find," says Solomon Don Dunce, 
" Half an idea in the profoundest sonnet. 
Througli all the flimsy things we see at once 
As easily as through a Naples honnet — 
Trash of all trash !— how can a lady don it ? 
Yet heavier far than yom Petrarchan stuff — 
Owl-downy nonsense that the faintest putf 

Twirls info trunk-paper the while you con it." 
And, veritably, Sol is right enough. 
The general tuckermanities are arrant 
Bubbles — ephemeral and so transparent — 

But this is, now, — you may depend upon it — 
Stable, opaq^ue, immortal — aJ! by dint 
Of the dear names that lie concealed within 't. 
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Tun ftliics thej vere aslicii .-mil solirv ; 

Tlie leaves they wci* crisped nnrl sere- 
The lenves they were withcniig mid w 

j( «,,. night ill the louo..oiiie nc4..h.-v 
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ULA.LUME. 

Of my most immemorial year ; 
It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 

In the misty mid region of Weir — 
It was down by the dank tarn of Anber, 

In the ghoul -haunted woodland of Weir. 

Hsi-e once, through an alley Titanic, 

Of cypress, I roamed with my Soul — 
Of cypress, with Pysche, my Soul. 

These were daya when mj heart was volcanic 
As the scoriae rivers that roll — 
As the lavas that restlessly roll 

Their sulphurous currents down Yaanek 
In the ultimate climes of the pole — 

That groan as they roll down Mount Yaanek 
In the realms of the boreal pole. 

Our talk had been serious and sober, 

But our thoughts they were palsied and sere— 
Our memories were treacherous and sere — 

For we knew not the month was October, 

And we marked not the night of the year — 
(Ah, night of all nights in tlic year 1) 

Wo noted not the dim Jake of Auber — 

(Though once we had journeyed down lieix;)— 

Remembered not the dank tarn of Auber, 

Noi- the ghoid-haunted woodknil of Weir. 
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ULALUME. 

And now, as the night w 

And star-dials pointed to morn— 

Aa the Btar-diala hinted of morn — 
At the end of our patii a Uquescent 

And netiulous lustre was born, 
Out of which a miraculous creaeent 

Arose with a duplicate honi— 
Astarte's hediamonded crescent 

Distinct with its duplicate horn. 

And I said — " Ste is warmer tlian Diiui : 
She rolls through an ether of sighs — 
She revels in a region of sighs : 
She has seen that the tears are not diy on 

These cheeks, where the worm never d 
And has come past the stars of the Lion 
To point us the path to the skJea — 
To the Lethean peace of the skies — 
Come up, in despite of the Lion, 

To shine on us with her bright eyes — 
Come up through the lair of the Lion, 
With love in her luminous eyes." 

But Pysche, uplifting her finger, 

Said — " Sadly this star I misti'ust— 
Her pallor I strangely mistnist : — 

Oh, hasten ! — oh, let us not linger ! 

Oh, fly ! let us fly !— for we must." 
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lu terror she spoke, letting sink her 

Winga until ihey trailed in the dust- 
In agony sobbed. Jetting sink her 

Plumes till they trmled in &e dust — 
Till they sorrowfullj trailed in the dust. 

1 replied—" This is nothing but di'canihig : 
Let ns on by litis tremulous light '. 

Let us bathe in this crj'stalline light ! 
Its Sybilic splendour is beaming 

With Hope and in Beauty to-night:— 

See !— it flickers up the sky through the night ! 
All, we safely may trust to its gleaming, 

And be sure it will lead us aright— 
"We safely may trust to a gleaming 

That eanaot but guide us aright, 

Sinuo it flickers up to Heaven thi'ough the night." 

Thus I pacified Psyche and kissed hoi', 
And tempted her out of her gloom — 
And conquered her somples and gloom ; 

And we passed to the end of the viata. 

But were stopped by the door of a tomb — 
By tlie door of a legended tomb ; 

And I said—" "What is written, sweet sister. 
On the door of this legended tomb ? " 
She replied — " Uklumc — Ulalume — 
'Tis tlie vault of thy lost Ulalume ! " 
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■11 my lioai't it grow «slicn ami mhfr 
As t!m lonvos thni wore crbpoil nnil s^. 




As ihf. IcavoA !lml Mm- widiwing ami s^re, 
v\iHl ] crlnl " T( was sur.^lv (VtoWr 
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On this verj iiiglit of last jeai' 
That I jouttieyetl — I joiiriiejed down here — 
That I brought a dread burden down here— 
On this night of all nights in the jear, 
Ah, what demon has f«mpted me here ? 

Well I know, now, this dim lalie of Auber — 
This misty mid region of Weir — 

Well I know, now, this dank tai'n of Aubei', 
This ghoul- haunted woodland of Weir." 




X HEED not that mj cartlily lot 

Hath— litae of Eaitli in it— 
That years of love have been forgot 

In the hatred of a minute : — 
I mourn not that the desolate 

Are happier, sweet, than I, 
But that yoM sorrow for my fet« 

WIio am a passer by. 
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TO MY MOTHKR, 




■ECAUSE I feel that, in. the heavens above. 
The angela, whispering to one anotlier, 
m find, among their buniing terras of love, 
None ao devotional as that of " Mother," 
Therefore by that dear name I long have called yoit— 

You who are more than mother unto me, 
And fill my heart of hearls, where Death installed joi 
In setting ray Virginia's spirit free. 
My raother — my own mother, who died early, 

Was bnt the mother of myself; but you 
Are mother to the one I loved so dearly. 

And thws are dearer than (he mother I knew 
By that hifinity with which my wife 
Was dearer to my soul thaji its soul-life. 
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Hrah the sledges \vit\i the bells — 

Silver bollB ! 

Whfit a world of memment their melody fovctoUs ! 

?IoB- they tinlde,' tinkle, tinkle, 

Jn the icy air of night ! 
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THE BELLS, 

While til© stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavejis, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
la a sort of Eiinic rhyme, 
To the tintinabulation that so musically wells 
From the hells, bells, hells, bells, 
Bells, hells, bells— 
From the jingling and the tinkiiug of the bells. 



Hear the mellow wedding bells, 

Golden hells ! 

What a world of happiness their harmony foretells ! 

Through the balmy air of night 

How they ring out their delight ! 

From the molten -golden notes. 

And aE in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtlo-dove that listens, wliile she gloats 
On the moon ! 
Oh, from out the sounding cells. 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells ! 
How it swells ! 
How it dwells 
On tlie Future ! how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
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THE BELLS, 

Of the bells, bells, bells. 
Of the bells, belle, bells, bells, 
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THE BELLS. 



J^.^EAR the loud alanim bells — 
Brazen bells ! 
^ What a tale of terror uow theii' tui'buleiicy tells ! 
In the stai'tled ear of night 
How they scream out tlieir aJftight 1 
Too much horrified to apealt, 
They can only shiick, shriek. 
Out of tniie, 
a elanioi'ous appealing to tlie mcwy of tlic fire, 
a mad espoHtulation with the deaf and fi-autic file. 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, 
With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeavoui', 
Now — now to sit or ncTci', 
By the side of the pale-laced moon. 
Oh, the bells, bells, bells 1 
What a tale then- terror tells 
Of Despair ! 
How they dang, and clash, and roar ! 
What a horror they outpour 
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THE BELLS. 



On the IjOBom uf tlie palpitating air 1 
Yet tJie ew it fully knows, 




By tiie twaiigiiig, 
And the clanging, 
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THE BELLS 

How the danger ebbs and flows ; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells, 
111 the jangling, 
And the wrangling. 
How the danger sinks and swells, 
Bj- the ainltiiig or the swelling in the 'anger of the bell 
Of the bolls— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bella, 
Bells, bells, beDs— 
In the clamour and the clangour of the bells ! 



Hear the tolling of the bells- 
Iron hells ! 
Wliat a world of solemn thought their monody compels ! 
In the silence of the night, 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melauoholj menace of their tone ! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan. 
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Ami tlio people— ah, the people — 
Tlwy that dwell iip in the rfecple, 




All alone, 
Aud ivlio tolling, tolling, tolhn 
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THE BELLS, 

III tliat muffled monotone, 

Feel a glory in so rolling 

Ou the liumaa heart a stone — 
They ai* neither raaii nor woman — 
Thej are neitlier brute nor human — 

They are Ghouls : 
And iJieir king it is who tolls ; 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 
Kolb 

A psean from the hells ! 
And his men'y bosom swells 

"With the pteaii of the bella ! 
And be dances, and he yells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Eauie rhj-me. 

To the psau of the hells — 
Of the bells : 
Keeping time, time, time. 
In a sort of Eunio rhyme, 

To the throbbing of the bells — 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 

To the sobbing of tlie bells ; 
Keeping time, time, time. 

As ho knells, knolls, knells. 
In a happy Eunic rhyme, 
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THE BELLS. 

To tte rolling of the bells — ■ 
Of the bella, bells, bells— 
To the tolling of the bella. 
Of the bella, bells, bells, bells- 
Bells, bells, bells— 
To the moaning and the groaning of the be 
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THE CONQUEROR WORM. 



' !: 'tis a| gala night 

"Within the lonesonie latter years ! 
An angel throng, bewinged, hedight 

In veils, and drowned in tears, 
Sit in a theatre, to see 
A play of hopK and feara, 
While the orchestra breathes fitfully 
T The music of the spheres. 

Mimes, in the form of God on high. 

Mutter and mumble low. 
And hittei and thithei fly — ■ 

Mere puppet's they, who come aiid go 
At bidding of >a^t formless things 

That sliift the scenery to and fro, 
Flapping from out their Condor wings 

Invisible Woe ! 
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TKK CONQUEliOR WUllM, 

That motley di'iuna — oh, be siii'e 

It shall not be forgot 1 
With its Phantom chased for evermore, 

By a eroivd that seize H not, 
Through a circle that ever retunietli in 

To the self- same spot. 
And much of Madness, and more of Sin 

And Hon'or the soul of the plot. 



Bat see, amid the mimic rout 

A crawling shape intrude ! 
A blood-red thing that wiithes from out 

The scenic solitude ! 
It writhes !— it ivrithes ! — witli mortal pajigs 

The mimes become its food, 
And the angels sob at vermin fajigs 

In human gore imbued. 



Out — out arc the lights — out all ! 

And, over eacli quivering form, 
The curtain, a fimeral pall. 

Comes down with the ['uah of a stonn. 
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THE CONQUEROR WOTOI. 

And tlie angels, all pallid and wan. 
Uprising, unveiling, affirm 

That the play is the tragedy " Man," 
And its Ijero the Conqueror Worm, 
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ANNABEL LEE, 

And this ranidoii she hvcd with no other tliought 
Than to lovo and be loved by me. 

/ wjis a child and she was a child, 

In this kingdom hj the sea : 
But we loved with a love that was more than lovc- 

I and my Ahnabel I^b ; 
With a love that the winged seraphs of heaven 

Coveted her arid me. 

And this was the reason that, long ago, 

In this kingdom by the sea, 
A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 

My beautifid Aknabbl Lee ; 
So that her high-bom kinsman came 

And bore her away from me, 
To shut her up in a sepulchre 

In this kingdom by the sea. 

The angels, not half so happy in heaven. 

Went envying her and mo — 
Yea ! — that was the reason (as all men know, 

In this kingdom by the sea) 
That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 

Chining and killing my Amnabkl Lbe. 
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ANNABEL LEE. 

Can evei' disseTcr my aoul from tlio soul 
Of the beautiful Annabkl Lee : 

For tlie moou never beams, without bi'iiiging me ili-eiims 

Of the beautiful Annabbi, Lee ; 
And the atai^ never rise, but I feel the bright eyes- 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
And BO, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling — my darling — my life and my bi'ide, 

111 the sepulchre there by the sea, 

In her tomb by the sounding sea. 
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l-HE VALLEY OF "UNREST. 

NCE it sniiied a silent dell 
Where the people did not dwell ; 
'®^ft^ Thej had gone unto the wars, 
Tnisting to the mUd-ejed staiB, 
Nightly, from tLeir azure towers, 
To keep wat«li above the flowers. 
In the midst of which all day 
The red sun-light lazily lay. 
JVow each visitor shall confess 
The sad valley's restlessness. 
Nothing there is motionless- 
Nothing save the aira that brood 
Over the magic solitude. 
Ah, by no wind are stirred tliose trees 
That palpitate like the chill seas 
Around the misty Hebrides ! 
Ah, by no wind those clouds are driven 
That rustle through the unquiet heaven 
Uneasily, from mom till even. 
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THE VALLEY OF UNREST. 

Over the violets there that lie 

In myriad types of the human eye — 

Over the lilies there that wave 

And weop above a nameless grave ! 

They wave :— from out their frngi-ant tojis 

Eternal dews come down in drops. 

They weep : — from off their delicate steins 

Perennial tears descend in gems. 
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None sing so wildly well 
As the angel Isi-afel, 
And the giddy stare (so legends tell) 
Ceasing their hymns, attend the spell 
Of his volte, all mate. 



Tottering above 

In her highest noon, 

The enamoui'cd raooii 
Blushes with love. 

White, to lUteu, tlio red. levin 

(With die rapid Pleimls, even, 

Which wci-e seven) 

Pauses ill heaven. 



And they aay (tiie starry choir 
And the other listening tilings) 

That Isi'afeli's fire 

Is owing to that lyre 

By which he sits and sings — 

The trembling living wire 
Of those unusual strings. 
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But the skiea that angel tvod, 

Where deep thoughts we a duty— 

"Where Lore's a grown-up God — 
Whei'e the Ilouri glaiicea ai-e 
Imbued with all the beauty 
"Wliiuh wo worship in n Ktar. 

Therefore J tliou art not wrong, 

Istafeli, who dcspiseat 
An unimpassioned song ; 
To thee the laurels belong. 

Best bard, because tlie wisest ! 
Merrily live, and long ! 

The ecatasies above 

With tliy burning measures suit — ■ 

Tby grief, thy joy, thy hate, thy loye, 
With the feiTOiir of thy lute — 
"\\'ell may the stars be nnitc ! 

Yes, heaven is thine ; but tliis 
Is a world of sweets and sonra ; 
Oiu' flowers are merely — flowei-s. 

And the shadow of thy perfect bliss 
Is the sunsliine of oure. 
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ISRAFEL. 

If I could dwell 
Where lavafel 

Hath dwelt, and ho where I, 
He might not sing so wildly ivell 

A mortal melody, 
While a bolder note than this might swell 

From my lyre within the sky. 
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HERE are aomo qualities — some incorporate things, 

That have a double life, which thus is made 
A type of lliat twin entity which springs 

Fi-om matter and light, evinced in solid and shade. 
There is a two-fold Silence — sea and shore^ 
Bodj and aoul. One dwells in lonely places. 
Newly with grass o'crgrowii ; some solemn graces, 
Some human memories and tearful lore, 
Render him terrorless : his name's " No More." 
He is the corporate Silence ; dread him not ! 

No power hath he of evil in himself; 
iJiit should some lu-gent fate (untimely lot !) 

Bring thee to meet his shadow (nameless elf, 
That hauiitotli the lone regions whei'e hath trod 
No foot uf man), commend thyself to God ! 
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How niiinj memories of whiit radiant houis 

At sight of thee and thine at once awake ! 
How many scenes of what departed bliss ! 

How many thoughts of what entombed hopes 1 
How many visions of a maiden that is 

No more — no more upon thy verdant slopea ! 
Jo -mnre ! alas, that magical sad sound 

Transfonning all 1 Thy charms shail please t. 
Thy memory no rwire I Accuraed ground 

Henceforth I hold thy flower-enamelled shore, 
O hya^inthiue isle ! O purple Zanf« ! 

" Isola d'oro ! Fior di Leyante ! " 
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HOLT woiUdst be loved?— then let thy heavt 
From its present pathway pait not ! 
iing everything which now thou ait, 
Be nothing which (hou art not. 
So with the world thy gentle ways, 

Thy grace, thy more than heauty, 
Shall be an endless theme of praise. 
And love — a simple duty. 
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BRIDAL BALLAD. 




HR 



[ mj liilLnl, 
And the wreath is on n: 
Satiiis and jewels gi'and 
Ai'e all at mj command, 
And I am happy iiow. 



And mj lord lie loves me ivell ; 

But, when first he breathed his vi 
I felt my bosom swell — 
Fov the words rang ixs a knell, 
And the voice seemed his who fell 
In the hattle down the dell, 

And who is happy now. 



Bnt he spoke to i'eaasui*e me. 

And he kissed my pallid hi^ow, 
"While a reverie came o'er me, 
And to tlie church- j awl bore me, 
And I sighed to him befoi'c mo. 
Thinking him dead D'Eloimie, 
" Oh, I am happy now ! " 
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BRIDAL BALLAD. 

And tlius the words were spoken, 
And tJius the plighted vow ; 

And though mj fiuth be broken. 

And though my heatt be brokeit, 

Behold the golden token 
That pi'oves nic !iappy now I 

Would God I could awaken ! 

For I dream I know not liow, 
And my aoul is sorely shalien 
Lest an evil step be taken, — 
Lest the dead who is forsaken 

Mny not Le hajipy now. 
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THE HAUNTED PALAl'i:. 

Til tho mimnrpli Tliuiiglit's iIoth 

It stood there ! 
Never semph spread ,i pinion 

Over fabric half so fair ! 



Baiinci's yellow, glorious, goldoij, 

Oh its foof did float aiul flow, 
(This— ftU tliia— was in tho oldcii 

Tinie long ago,) 
And every gentle air that dallietJ, 

In that sweet day. 
Along the ramparts plumed and pfillid, 

A wingcid odoui' went away. 



Wanderers in that hajipj valley, 

Through two luminous windows, sa' 
Spirits moving musically, 

To a lute's well-tun^ law. 
Bound about a throne where, sitting 

(Porphyrogene !) 
Ill state his glory well befitting, 

The mlcr of the realm was mun. 
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THE HAUNTED PALACE. 

And all ivith pearl and ruby glowing 

Was the fair pnlace-door, 
Tlirough which cnnie flowing, flowing, flowin 

Aiid sparkling evermore, 
A fvoop of Eclioea, whose sweet duty 

Was kit to 3iug, 
III voices of eiu'passiiig beauty. 

The wit and wisdom of tlioii' king 



But evil things, ii) ivlios uf soriwv, 

^Vjwniled tlie monarch's bigh estate. 
(Ah, let lis itiomii I— for never moii-ow 

Shall dawn upon him desolate !) 
And round abont his home, the glory 

That blushed and bloomed 
Is but a dim-i'eiuenibered story 

Of tlie '.Id time entombed. 



And travellers now, within Ihat vallfiy, 
Thi-oiigh the lisd-btten windows see 

Vast fqi-ms, that move fnnlnstieally 
'J'o IX discordant melody. 
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THE HAUNTKD PALACE. 

While, like a ghastly rapid rivoi 
Through tlie pale door 

A hideous throng rush out for & 
And laugh — but smile no moi 
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And inj mn\ \\»« it Bliijjiiiuit Itili'. 
Till llii- fiiii- aiui KCTille Kiilalic Iwcmiii' mv lilnOsiiiK h,u\ 
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EULALIE. 

Ah, leas — less bright 
The atars of the night 
Tliftii the eyes of the ra^^iftiit girl ! 
And nevei' a flake 
That the vapour eaii moke 
With the moon-tinta of purple and peai'l, 
Can vie with the modest Eiilalie's moat unregarded curl — 
Can compare with the bright-eyed Eulalie'a moat humble and cf 

Xow Doubt — now Pain 
Gome never again. 
For her soul gives me sigh for sigh, 
And all day long 
Shines, bright and strong, 
Astaite within the aliv. 
While ever to her dcai' Eulalie upturns her matron eye— 
While ever to her young Eulalie upturns her violet ejB. 
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i.EI,0\'ED ! amid the eariiesl, woes 
That crowd ai'ound raj eai-thly path— 
(Di'ear path, alas ! where gTowa 
Not eveu one lonely rose) — ■ 

My soul at least a solace hath 
111 droams of thee, and therein linowf 
An Eden of bland i-epoae. 



And thus thy memoiy i« to mc 
Like some encliaiited far-off isle 

III some tnmultnous sea — 

Some oceaii throbbing fiu' and fi-ee 
With storms — but where meanwhile 

Serenest skies coDfinually 

Just o'er that one bright island smile. 
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All wreathed wifti fiiiiy fV.iiSs :md fim 
Ati.l nil flin floHC,-^ Morc .iiino. 
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TO ONE IN PARADISE, 

All, ilream too bright to last ! 

Ah, starry Hope I that clidat ariao 
But to be overcast ! 

A voice from out the Future cries, 
" On I on ! " — but o'er tlie Past 

(Dim gulf!) my spirit hovering lifs 
Mute, motionless, aghast ! 

For, alas ! alas ! with me 
The light of Life is o'er I 
" No more — no more — no more — " 

(Such language holds the solemn sea 
To the sands upon the shore) 

Sliall bloom the thunder -blasted tree, 
f)r the stricken eagle soar ! 

And all my days are trances. 
And (J! my nightly dreams 

Are where thy dark eye glances. 
And where thy footstep gleams — 

In what ethereal dances. 
By what eternal streams. 
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DEEAM-LAND. 

! obscure and lonely, 
llaunted by ill angels only, 
Where aii Eidolon, named Nikht, 
On a black throne reigns iipriglit, 
I have reaehed these lands but newly 
From an ultimate dim Thule — 
1 a wild weird elime liiat lieth, sublime. 
Out of Space — out of Time. 



Uottomle'.', vales and boundlesa floods, 
And cliasma, and tavos, and Titan woods, 
"With forms that no man can diacover 
Foi the dews that diip all ovei' ; 
MountamB toppling cvcrinoro 
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DREAM-LAND- 

Iiito seas without a sliore ; 
Seas tliat restlesaly aspii-o, 
Siu'giiig, iiHtfl skies of fii*e ; 
Lakes that endlessly outspread 
Theii' lone watei-s — lone and dead, — 
Theii' still watei-a — still and chilly 
"With tlie snows of tlie lolling lily. 
By the lakes that thus outspi*ead 
Theii' lone waters, lone and dead,— 
Their sad waters, sad and cliilly 
Witli the snows of the lolUng lily, — 
By the mountains— neai- the rivei- 
Munuuring lowly, mui'mm'ing ever,— 
By the grey woods, — by the swamp 
"Whei'e the toad and the newt encamp, — 
By the dismal tania and pools 

Where dwell the Ghouls, — 
By each spot the most unholy — 
In each nook most melancholy, — 
There the traveller meets aghast 
Sheeted Memories of the Past — 
Shrouded forms that start and sigh 
As tJiey pass tlie wanderer by — 
■\\Tiite-i-ohed forms of friends long given. 
In ngoiiv, to (he Earth — find Heaven. 
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DREAM-LAND, 

But the ti'avellei', travelliug through it, 
Maj not — dare not openly view it ; 
Never its mysteries M'e exposed 
To the weak human eye unclosed ; 
So wills ite Kiujf, who hath forbid 
The iipliftiug of the fringetl lid ; 
And thus the sod Soul that lieie puGses 
Beholds it hut through darkened gimises. 

By a route obscure and loiielv, 
Haiuited by ill augels only, 
Where an Eidolon, named Niuht, 
On a black tJnvjne reigns upright, 
1 have wandered home but jiewly 
From this iiltimato dim Thnlc, 
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n — at noon — at twilight dim- 
Maria ! thou hast hoard niy hjinn 
In joy and woe— in good and ill — 
Mother of God, be with me still ! 
When the Hours flew brightly by, 
And not a cloud obscured the sky, 
My aoul, leat it should truant be. 
Thy grace did guide to thine and thee ; 
Now, when storms of Fate o'ercnst 
Darkly my Preseat and my Past, 
Let my Future mdiant abino 
With sweet hopes of thee and thine ! 
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THE SLEEPER. 

An opiate vapom', dewy, dim, 
Exhales from out her golden I'ini, 
And, softly dripping, drop by drop, 
Upon the quiet mountain top, 
Steals drowsily and musically 
Into the universal valley. 
The rosemary nods upon the grave ; 
The hly lolls upon the wave ; 
Wrapping the fog about its breast, 
Tho rain moulders into rest ; 
Looking like Lethe, aeo ! the lake 
A conscious slumber seems to taJio, 
And would not, for the world, awake. 
AJ) Beauty sleeps ! — aad lo ! where lies 
(Her casement open hi the skies) 
Irene, with her Destinies ! 

Oh, lady bright ! can it be right — 
This window open to the night ? 
The wanton furs, from the tree-top, 
Laughingly tihroiigh tho lattice drop— 
The hodil(»a aws, a wizard rout, 
Ptit thfough thy chamber in and out, 
And wave the curtain canopy 
So fitfully— so fearfully — 
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THE SLEEPER. 

Above the close anil friiigod lid 
'Neatli whidi thy sliimb'ring soul lies Lid, 
Thitt, o'er the floor and down the wnll. 
Like ghosts the shadows rise and fall !. 
Oh, Indy dear, hast thou no fear t 
Why and what art thou dreaming here ? 
Sure tliou art come o'ei fai-oft ''eas, 
A wonder to these garden trees I 
Strange is thy palloi ' strange thy dress ! 
Strange, above all 1h> length of tress, 
And this all sokmn sdentness ' 

The lady sleeps. Oh, may her sleep, 
"WTiich is enduring, so be deep ! 
Heaven have hei- in its sacred keep ! 
This chamber changed for one more holy," 
This bed for one more melancholy, 
I pray to God that she may Ke 
For ever with unopened eye. 
While the dim sheeted ghosts go by ! 

My love, she sleeps ! Oh, may her sleep 
As it is lasting, so be deep ! 
Soft may the worms about hor creep ! 
Far in the forest, dim and old. 
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THE aLEEPER. 

Foi' her may some tall vault uiifoli! — 
Some vault that oft !:ath flmig lla black 
Aud winged panels fluttering hack, 
Triumphant, o'or the crested palls, 
Of her grand family funerals — 
Some sepulchre, remote, alone, 
Agmnst whose portal she hath throivii. 
In childhood, many an idle stone — 
Some ttimb from out whose sounding door 
She ne'er shall force an echo more. 
Thrilling to think, poor child of sin ! 
It wiB the dead who groaned witliin. 
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[HANK Heaven ! the crisis — 

The danger is past, 
And the lingei'ing illness 

Is over at last — ■ 
And the fever called " Living " 
Is conquered at last. 



Sadly, 1 know 

I am shorn of my strengtli, 
And no muscle I move 

As I lie at full length — 
But no matter !— I feel 

I am better at length. 



And 1 res 

How, in jay hed, 
That any hehoMci' 

Mip:ht fancy rae dead- 
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FOR ANNIE. 

Might start at beholding me. 
Thinking me dead. 

The moaning and gi'oatiiiig, 
The sighing and sobbing. 

Are c[uteled now. 

With that horrible throbbing 

At heart; — ah, that horrihle, 
Horrible throbbing ! 

The sickness — the nausea — ■ 

The pitiless pain — 
Ilaye ceased, with the fever 

That maddened my brain — 
"With the fever called " Living " 

That burned in raj brain. 

And oh ! of all tortures 

That tortm'e the worst 
lias abated— the terrible 

Torture of thirst 
For the naphthaline I'iver 

Of Passion accurst : — 
I have dtirnk of a watci- 

That quenches all thirst : — 
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FOR ANNIE. 

Vvmn c pavci'ii ni>t vei'j far 
Down miller ground. 

And ah ! let it never 

Be foolishly said 
Tliat mj room it is gloomy 

And naiTOw my bed ; 
For man never slept 

In a different bed — 
And, to sleep, yon must slumliei 

In jnst such a bed; 

My tantalized spirit 
Here blandly reposes. 

Forgetting, or never 
Kegretting its roaes-^ 

Ifa old agitations 

Of myrtles and roses : 

For now, while so quietiy 

Lying, It fttncies 
A hoher odour 

About it, of paiisies — 
A rosemary odour, 
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FOR ANNIE. 

Commingled witli pansies — 
With rue fuid the heautifiil 
Puritan pansies. 

And so it lies happily, 

Bathbg in many 
A dream of the truth 

And tbc beauty of Annie — 
Drowned in a bath 

Of the tresses of Annie. 

She tenderly luased mc, 

She fondly caressed. 
And then I fell gently 

To sleep on her breast — 
Deeply to sleep 

From the heayeii of her bi'cast. 

Wheii the light was extinguiukcd, 
She covered me warm. 

And she prayed to tlie iingcls 
To keep me from harm — 

To the queen of the angels 
To shield roe from harm. 
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FUH ANNIE, 

Aud I lie so couijiosodlj, 

Now, in my bed, 
(Knowing ter love) 

That you fimcy mc deaU— - 
And I rest so contentedly, 

Now in my bed, 
(With her love at my brenst) 

That you fancy me dead — 
TJiat you shudder to look at mc. 

Thinking me dead ;— 

But my heart it is brighter 

Tlian all of the many 
Stars in the sky. 

For it Bparklea -with Annie — ■ 
It glows with the liglit 

Of tlio love of my Aunie — 
With the thought of the liglit 

Of the eyes of my Annie. 
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Gaily bedight, 
A galliuit kniglit, 

In aimsliine and in shadow. 
Had journeyed long. 
Singing a song, 

111 search of Eldorado. 

But he grew old — 
This knight so bold— 

And o'er his hcai-t a shadow 
Fell as he found 
No spot of ground 

That looted like Eldorado. 
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ELDORADO. 

" Shadow," said ho, 

" Where can it be— 

This land of Eldorado ? " 

" Over the Mountains 

Of the Moon, 
Down the Valley of the Sliadow, 

Eide, boldly ride," 

The shade replied, — 
" If you seek for Eldorado ! " 
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A DREAM WITHIN A DREAM. 

You are not wrong, who deem 
That my days have been a dream ; 
Yet if hope has flown away 
111 a night, or in a day, 

Is it therefore the less gone 1 

^ii that we see or seem 

Is hut a dream within a di'cani. 

I stand amid the roar 
Of a surf-tormented shore, 
And I hold within my hand 
Grains of the golden sand- 
How few ! jet how they creep 
Through my fingers to the deep. 
While I weep — while I weep ! 
O God ! can I not gi'asp 
Them with a tighter clasp ? 
God ! can I not save 
One from the pitiless wave ? 
Is all that we see or seem 
But a dream within a dream ? 
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lAt ! DonlU Ima reavcd himi^i'lf a I 
1h a Btninge cttj' ijing tiluiio 
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THE CITV IN THE SEA 

Far down within the (Urn West, 

Where the good and tlie hwl and the woral and the hest 

Have gone to their etemni rest. 

There shrines tuid palaees and towers 

(Time-eaten towera tliat ti-emhle not 1) 

Resemble nothmg tliat is ours, 

Around, by lifting winds forgot, 

Kesignedly beneath the sky 

The meliwcholy waters lie. 

No rays from the holy heaven come doivii 
On the long night-time of that tewu ; 
But light from out the lurid sea 
Streams up the turrets silently — 
Gleams up the pinuacles far and free — 
Up domes — ^up spires — up Singly halls — 
Up fanes — up Babylon-like walls — 
Up shadowy long-forgotten bowers 
Of sculptin-ed ivy and stone flowers — 
Up many and many a marvellous shrine 
Whose wreathM friezes intertwine 
The viol, the violet, and the vine. 
Resignedly beneath the sky 
The melancholy waters lie. 
So blond the torrets and shadows thei-ij 
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TKE CITY IN THE SEA., 

There open fanes and gaping graves 
Yawn level witli the luminoua waves ; 
But not the riches there that lie 
In each idol's diamond eje — ■ 
Not tho gwlj-jewelled dead 
Tempt the waters from their bed ; 
For no ripples curl, alas ! 
Along that wilderness of glass- 
No swell Jngs tell that winds may bo 
Upon some fiu--off hfippier sea — 
No heavinsa liint that winds liavo heen 
On seas loss hideously aewne. 

But lo, a stir is in the air ! 
The wftYe— there is a movement there ! 
Aa if the towers had fhmst aaiile. 
In slightly sinking, the dull tide — 
As if their tops had feehly given 
A void within the filmy heaven. 
Tlie waves have now a redder glow— 
The hours are breathing faint and low — 
And when, amid no earthly moans, 
Down, down that town shall settle hence, 
HeD, rising fi'om a thousand thrones, 
Shall do it revci-ence. 
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SCENES EKOM "POLITIAN; 



AN UNPUULISHED DRAMA. 
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SCENES FROM "POLITiAN," 



Sad ! — not I. 
Oh, I'm t]ie happiest, happiest man in Roniu ! 
A few days more, thou knowest, my Alessaiidta, 
"Will make thee mine. Oh, I am very happy ! 



Methiiiks tliou hast a Kingiilar ivay of allowing 
Thy happiueas ! — what ails tliec, cousin of mine ? 
Why didst tliou sigh ao deeply ? 



Did I sigh ? 
I was not conscious of it. It is a fashion, 
A sUly — a most siUy fashion I have 
When I am verp happy. Did 1 sigli ? {Biijh'ui'j. 



Thou didst. Thou art not well, Thou hiiat indulged 
Too much of late, and I am vesed to see it. 
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SCENES FROM "POLITIAN;' 

Late hours ftiiil wine, Castiglione, — these 
Will ruin theo ! tliou art already altered — - 
Thy looks are haggard — nothing so wears awaj' 
The constitution as late hours and wine. 



Nothing, fair cousin, nothing — not even deep m 
Wears it away like evil hours and wine. 
I will amend. 



Do it ! I would have thee drop 
Thy riotous company, too — fellows low bom — 
111 suit the like with old Di Broglio's heir 
And Alessandra's husband. 
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SCENES FROM " POLITIAN." 



Thou wilt — thou must. Attend thim also more 
To thy dross and equipage — they are over plain 
Fov thy lofty rank and fashion — much depends 
Upon appearances. 



Then see to it 1 — pay more attention. Sir, 
To a becoming earri^e — much thou wanteat 
In dignity. 



CASTII5LI0NB. 



Miieh, much., oh much I w 
III proper dignity. 
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SCENES FROM "POLITIAN." 
uASTiGHONii [(ibstractedly^ 
Siveot, gentle Lalage ! 



Hcai'd I ariglit '! 
I speak to him — he speaks of Lalage ! 
Sir Count! [Places her hand on his shouldei:^ What, art tlioii 

di'eaming? he's not well ! 
"What ails thoc. Sir ? 

uASTiGi.ioKE I'staiiinff"]. 

Cousin ! fair cousin !— nia^ani ! 
I crave thy pardon— indeed I am not well — 
Your hand from off my shoulder, if you please, 
"this air is most opprcssiye ! — Madam — the Duke ! 

Jinter Di Bboglio, 



s for ti\ec! — liej?— what's the matter? 

[^Ohservinff Alkssaj 
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SCENES FROM " TOUTtAN." 

F the pouts ? Kiss Iter, Ca&tigtioue ! kiss her, 
You dog ! aud. make it up, I say, this minute ! 
I've uews for you both. Pohtian is expected 
Hourly in Eome — PoHtJan, Earl of Leicester ! 
We'll have him at the wedding. 'Tis his first visit 
To the imperial city. 



What ! Polltian 
Of Britain, Earl of Leicester? 



The same, my love. 
We'll have him at the weddmg. A man quite young 
In yeaifl, hut grey in fame. I have not seen him, 
But Rumour speaks of liim as of a prodigy 
Pre-eminent in arts, and arras, and wealth, 
And high descent. We'll have him at the wedding. 



1 have heard mui:h of this Pohtian. 
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SCENES FROM " POLITIAN." 



Gay, volatile, and giddy — ia I 
And little given to thinking. 



Far from it, love. 
No branch, they say, of all philosophy 
So deep ahstnise he has not mastered it. 
Learned a» few are learned. 



T have known men have seen Politian 
And sought his company. They speak of 
As of owe who entei-ed madly into life. 
Drinking the cup of pleasure to the dregs. 



Itidiealoua ! Now, / have seen Politian, 

And know biin ivoll — nor Icarjiod nor mirthful he. 
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SCENES FROM " I'OLiTIAK," 



He is a dvcautei' aiid a man simt out, 
~ II pftssioDS. 



Cliildi-eii, we 
Tict MB go fortli and taste tlie fragrant a 
Of tbe gai'deii. Did I ihesm, or did I 
Politiau was a mdancltoly man ? 
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BOMB. — A X-ad)f> apartiatut, with 0, miwJow open miii leoMng into a 
goa-dta. Laij-GK, in. dlsep laottraiTtg, reading at 0. taiie on wMeh Ue jome 
Sooiftj owJ a Sffljiii miiTiM-. Zn the badtgrotmd Jaoihta (b lerwwrf maid) 



Jacinta ! is it thou ''. 
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SCENES FROM " POLITIAN." 



I did not know, Jaeinta, jou were in waiting. 
Sit down ! — let not my presence tTOiible joii — ■ 
Sit diiwii ! — for I am humble, most humble. 



[Jacinta seats herself in a $ide-limff manner upon the 
chair, resting her elbows upon the hack, and regard- 
ing her mistress with a contemptuous look. Lalagk 
continues to read. 



" It ill another climate, so he said. 

Bore a bright golden flower, but not i' this soil !" 
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SCENES FROM " POLITIAN." 

" No iingering winters there, nor snow, nov sliower — 

But Ocean ever to refrcali mankind 

Breathes the shrill spitit of the western wiud." 

Oh, heautiful Inmost beautiful ! — tow like 

To what mj fevered soul doth dream of Heaven ! 

O happj land ! [faiwes.] She died !— the maiden died ! 

still more happj maiden who couldst die ! 

Jatinta ! 



I'.Jacinta returns n 



Again ! — a aimilar tale 
Told of a beauteous dame beyond the aea ! 
Thus speaketii one Ferdiniuid in tie words of the play— 
" She died full young " — one Bosaola answers him — 
" I think not so — her infelicity 
Seemed to have years too many"— Ah lucklesa lady t 



Here 'a a far sterner story, 
But liko — oh, very like in it'' despair — 
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SCENES FROM " POLITIAN." 

Of that Egyptian queen, wiiming so easily 
A thousand hearts — losing at length her own. 
She died. Thus endeth the history — and her maids 
Lewi over her and weep — two gentlo maids 
With gentle names — Eii^os and Charmion ! 
Eainbow and Dove 1 Jaeinta ! 



jACiNTA [pettishrlt/']. 



Wilt thou, my good Jaeinta, be so kind 
As go down in the library and bring me 
The Holy EvangeKsta ? 
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SCENES FROM ' 



If tlicio ho hixlm 
For rhu wounded spirit in Gilead, it is tliere ! 
l\'\v ia the night time of my bitter trouble 
W'ill thei-e be found — " den sweeter far than that 
Which hangs lilte chains of i)earl on Ilonnon hill." 



r Jaoima, and throws a volume on the table. 



There, Ma'iini, 's the book. Indeed she is very troiiWeaonic. 

[Aiide. 

i.Ai.AGK [ci3tonislie<r\. 
What didat thon sav, Jncinla? Hftvo I done aiiglil 
'I'o grieve thee or to vex theij ? — I am sori'j-. 
I-'or tliou hast soiTed me long, anil ever been 
'I'nisiwovthy and respeetfiil. 

\ Heswnes hei- reading. 



\_Aside. 
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SCEXES rJlOM ■■POr.lTIAX,' 



VVIiat duJst tlioii Siiy, Jai'inta ? Now I botliiii 
Thou hast not spoken lately of thy wedding. 
How fai-es good Ugo ? — and when is it to Iw ? 
Can I do anght? — in there no farther aid 
Thou iicedest, Jacinta? 



la there no favthei- aid ! 



That's meant for me. {^Aside.'] I'm siux;, Madain, you need not 
Be always throwing those jewels in my feeth. 



.rewds ; Jaciiita,— HOW iiidccil, Jaeiii 
T thought not of the jewels. 



"But Ihen I might have 
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SCENES FROM "POLITIAN." 

There's Ugo says tte ring is only paste, 

For ho's aure the Count Oastiglione never 

"Would have given a real diamond to such as you ; 

And at the best I'm certain, Madam, you oannot 

Have use for jewels now. But I might have sworn it. [Bxii. 

[Lalage bursts tTtto tears, avd leans her head upon the 
table — afiei- a slioHpavse raises U, 



Poor Lalage ! — and is it come to this ? 

Thy seiTHJit mdd 1 — hut courage ! — 'tis hut a viper 

Whom thou hast cherished to sting thee to the soul I 

[Taking up the fl 
Ha ! here at least's a friend — too much a friend 
In earlier days — a friend will not deceive thee. 
Fair mirror and true ! now tell me (for thou canst) 
A tale — a pretty tale— and heed thou not 
Though it be rife with woe. It answers me, 
It speaks of sunien eyes, and wasted cheeks, 
And Beauty long deceased — remembers me 
Of Joy departed — Hope, the Seraph Hope, 
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SCENEB FROM "POLITIAN." 

Inumed and entombed ! — now, in a tone 

Low, sad, aiid aolemu, but most audible. 

Whispers of early grave untimely yawniug 

For ruined rawd. Fair mirror and tme ! — thou liest not I 

Thou hast no end to gain — no heart to break — 

Caatiglione lied who said he loved 

Thou, true — lie false !— false !— false ! 

[ While she speaks, a Monk enters hef apai-immit, and 
approaches unob&erved. 



Refuge tliou hast. 
Sweet daughter ! in Heaven. Think of eternal tilings ; 
Give up thy soul to poiiitenec, and pray ! 

LALAOE [aiising hurriedlff~\. 

I cannot jii-ay ! — My soul if at war with God I 

The frightful sounds of meirment beic 

Disturb my senses — go I I cann t j n j — 

The sweet airs from the gaiden worrj me ! 

Thy presence grieves me — go . — tliy piicstjy raiment 

FiUs me witi dread — thy ebony crucifix 

With horror and awe ! 
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SCIiNKS I'HOM 'TOLITIAN" 



'J'liiiilc of my early days I — think nf mv ftitlipr 
And mother in heaven ! iJiink of our quiet home, 
And flie riinilet that ran befure the door '. 
Think of my little sistei's 1 — think of them ! 
And think of me 1 — think of my trnating love 
And confidence— his vowa — my min — think— think 

Of my unspeakable misery ! begone I 

yet stay 1 yet stay 1 — what was it thou saidat of prn^ 
And penitence ? Didst thou not speak of faith 
And voivs before the Throne V 



aw were fitting should be made— 
f, imperative, and urgent, 
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SCENEa FROM " I'OLITIAN." 



Daughter, this zeal is well ! 



Father, thia zeal ia anything hut well ! 
Haat thou a crucifix tit for this thing 1 
A crucifix whereon to register 
Thia sacred vow "? 

[ffs hands hei' his o 

Not tlmt— Oh : no t— no !— no I 

[Shudder 

Kot that ! Not that ! — I tell thee, holy man. 
Thy raiments and thy ebony cross affriglit me ! 
Stand hack ! I have a ci-ueifix myself, — 
r have a crucifix I Methinks 'twere fitting 
The deed — the vow — the symbol of the deed — 
And the deed's register shoidd tally, father ! 

[Di-aws a crom-kandled dagger, and raises it on h 
Behold the cross wherewith a vow like mine 
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SCENES PEOM " POLlTiAN." 



Thy words are madness, (laiighfcr, 
And speak a purpose uuholy — thy lips are livid — 
Thine eyes arc wild — fempt not the wrath divine ! 
Pause ere too late ! — oh be not — be not rash ! 
Swear not the oath — oh swear it not I 
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SCENES FROM " POLITIAF." 

Thou must not — nay indeed, indeed, thou shalt not 
Give way unto th^e humoiii-s. Be thyself! 
Shake off the idle fancies that beset thee, 
And live, fov now thou diest ! 



Not so, ISaldazzar ! 



Politiaii, it doth grii 
e tlice thus. 



Baldaazar, it doth giieve me 
To give thee cause for grief, my honoured friend. 
Command mo, Sir ! what wouldst thou have mo do 
At thy behest I will shake ofP that nature 
A^Tiioh Irom mj forefathers I did inherit. 
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SCENES FROM '' POL I Tiles'." 

"\\Tiich with my mother's milk I did imbibe, 
Aad be no more Politian, but some other. 
Command me, Sir ! 



To the field tlicn — to tlie field — 
To the senate oi' the field. 



Aks ! alas ! 
Tliere is an imp woidd follow mo even there ! 
There is an imp hath followed me even there ! 
There is what voice was tliat ? 



BALDAZZAB. 



I lieard it not. 
ojiccpt thine own, 
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SCENES FROM " POLITIAN." 



And tlic cclio of thine o 



Then I but di-earaeii. 



Give not Ihy soul to dreams : the camp — tJie 001111+ 
Befit thee — Fame awaits thee — Gloiy calls — 
And her the trumpet-tougueii tliou ivilt not hear 
In hearkening to imaginary sounds 
Aiid phantom voices. 



It is a phantom 
Didst thou not heai- it then i 



EALDAZZAB, 
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SCENES FROM " POLITIAN." 



Thou hcardst it not ! Baldazzav, speak no moro 

To me, Politian, of thy camps anij courts. 
Oh ! I am sick, sick, aick, even unto deaHi, 
Of tlie hollow and high-soundiug vmiities 
Of the populous Earth ! Beat- with me yet awhile ! 
"We have beeu bojs together — school-fellows — 
And now are friends — yet shall not be so long- 
Foe in the eternal city thou shalt do me 
A kind and gentle office, and a Power— 
A Power august, benignant and supreme — 
Shall then absolve thee of all farther duties 
Unto thy friend. 



Ttou speakcst a fearful riddle ; 
I inill not imderstand. 



Yet now as Fate 
Approaches, and the Hours are breathing lov 
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SCEKEa FROM "POLITIAK." 

The saiicis of Time are changed to golden grains, 

And dazzle me, Baldazzar. Alas ! alaa ! 

I cannot die, having within my heai't 

So keen a relish for the beautiful 

As hath been kindled within it. Methinks tte aii 

Is balmier now than it was wont to be — 

Kich melodies are floating in the winds — 

A rarer liveliness bedecks the earfh — 

And with a holier luslre the quiet moon 

Sitteth in heaven. — Hist! hist ! thou canst not st 

Thou hearest not noio, Baldaazar? 



Indeed I hear not. 



Not hear it ! — listen now — listen ! — the faintest sonnd. 
And yet the sweetest ihat ear ever heard ! 
A lady's voice ! — and sorrow in the tone ! 
BaldazKBT, it oppresses me like a spell ! 
Agwn ! — again! — how solemnly it falls 
Into raj heart of hearts ! that eloquent voice 
Surely I never heard — ^yet it were well 
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SCENES FROM '■ POLITIAN." 



I mjacif hoai' it noiv. 
Bo still ! — flic voice, if I mistake not greatly, 
Proceeds fi'om yonder lattice — which you may si 
Very plainly through the window— it helongs. 
Does it not? iinto this palace of (he Duke. 
The singer is luidoubtedly heneath 
ITie roof of his Excellency — and perhaps 
la even that Alessnndra of whom he apoke 
As the betrotlied of Cnstiglioue, 
His son and heir. 



Voice [very faintly \. 

" And is thy heart ao strong 
As for to leave me thus. 
Who hatli loved thee so long, 
III wealth and woe among ? 
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SCENES FROM " rOLITUN." 

And is thy heart ao strong 
As for to leiivo iiie thus? 

Saj naj — saj nay 1 ' 



The song is English, and I oft have hcaid it 
In merry 'Eiiglaiid — never so pkintivelj— 
Hist ! hist ! it comes agaia ! 



Voiee [inore lottdli/J. 

'•' Is it so strong 
As for to leave me thns, 
Who hath loved thee so long. 
In wealth and woe among ? 
And is thj heart so strong 
Aa for to leave me thus ? 

Say nay — say nay !' 



'Tis Lushed, and all is still ! 
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SCENES FROM "POLITIAN." 



All is »K>t HtiU. 



BAtDAZZAH. 



Lut US gu duv 



Go down, Baldazzar. i 



Tho hour is groiviiig late— the Duke awi 
Thy pi'eseuce is expected iu the hall 
Below. \^'hat ails thee, Eatl Pelitiaii ? 

Voice Idistinctlp}. 
" Who halJi loved thee ao lung. 
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SCENES FROM "POLTTIAN" 

In wealth and woe .imoiig, 
And is tiiy heart so strong ? 
Say nay— say nay ! " 



Let us descend !— 'tis time. Politian, give 
'ITieae fancies to the wind. Eemembei', pray, 
Your beai'iug lately savoui-ed much of nideness 
Unto the Duke. Arouse tlice ! and remcmtjor '. 



Ecraeniher? I do. I^ad on ! I do rcmemhev. 

IGoinff. 
Let us descend. Believe me, I would give, 
Freely would give, the broad lands of my eai-ldoni 
To look upon the face hidden by yon lattice— 
" To gaze upon that veiled face, and hear 
Once more that silent tengue." 
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SCENES FROM '■ POLITIAN." 



Let mc beg- yoi 
Descend with me — the Duke may he offended. 
Lot us go down, I pray you. 



Voice l^lotidlj/']. 
" Say nay ! — say nay !' 



tis very strange — raothought the y 
my desires ami bade iiic atay ! 



\_Approacldwj the window. 



Sweet voice ! I heed thee, and' will surely sfiiy. 
Now be this Fancy, by Heaven, or be it Fate, 
Still will I not descend. EaldazKar, make 
Apology unto the Duke for nie ; 
I go not down to-night. 
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Your loi'dsliip's pleat 
SlulU 1)0 iLttendod tu. Good niglit, Politia 



Guod night, 111 J' fiit'iid, good i)ig 
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To Iialage ? — ah woe— ali woe is me ! 

Thia mockerj is moat cruel— most cruel indeed ! 



'\^''eoji not '. oh, soh not thus ! — tliy hitter t^jnrs 

"Will mndden me. Oh moura not, Lalage— 

Be comtorted ! I know — I know it all. 

And still I speak of love. Look at me, hrightest, 

And beautiful Lalage ! -rtum here thine eyes '. 

Thou adtest me if I eoidd speak of love, 

Knowing what I know, and seeing wliat I have seen, 

ThoTi aakest me that — and thus I answer thee — 

Thus on my hended knee I answer thee. 

[^Kneelincf ■ 
Sweet Lalage, / love tliee — love thee— love thee; 
Thi'o' good and ill— thro' wea) and woe I love thee. 
Not mother, with her fii-at-boin on her knee, 
Thrills with inteiKor love Uian I for thee. 
Not on God's fJtai', in any time or clime, 
Buifncd there a holier fire than burnetii now 
Within my spirit for iliee. And do I love ? 



\_Arlsiiiy. 



Even for thy woes I love thee — even for thy v 
Thy heauty and thy woes. 
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Alas, proud Eavl, 
Thou dost forget thyself, remembering itie ! 
How, in thj father's halk, among the maidens 
Pure and reproaehless of thj princely line, 
Could the dishonoured Lalage abide ? 
Thy wife, and with a tainted memory — 
My seared and blighted name, how would it tally 
WifJi the ancestral honours of thy house. 
And with thy glory ? 



Spoali not to me of glory ! 
I hate — I loathe the name ; 1 do abhor 
The unsatisfactory and ideal thing. 
Art tJioa not Lalage, and I Politian ? 
Do I not love — art thou not beautiful — 
What need we more ? Ha ! glory ! — now -speak not of 
By all I hold most sacred and moat solemn — 
By all my wishes now— -my fears hereafter — 
By all I scorn on earth and hope in heaven — 
There is no deed I would more glory in. 
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Than in thy causo to scoff nt this same glory 
And troiiiple it unilei' foot. What mflttors it — 
Wliat matters it, my fairest, and my best. 
That we go down unhonoured and forgotten 
Into the dust — so we descend together. 
Descend together — and then — and then porclianci: 



Wliy dost iliou pause, FoUtian ? 



Aud tlien percha 
Ariie together, Lalage, and roam 
The stan-j and quiet dwellings of the hlest, 
And still— 



"Why dost thou pause, Politiau ? 



And still together— togethei 
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Now, Earl of Lcioostci' 
Tliou hi'eRt mc, and ill uij heart of liciii'ts 
I feci thou lovcst nio tfiily. 



Oil, Lakgo! 
[^Throwing himself upon his kni 
And lovcst tiiou me t 



Hist ! hush ! within the gloom 
Of yonder ti'ees methought a figure paas'd — 
A spectral figure, soiemu, and slow, and noiseless — 
Like the grim shadow Conscience, solemn and noiseless. 

\Walks across and return, 
I was mistalien — 't was but a giant hough 
Stirred by the autumn wind. Politian ! 



My Lalage — my love ! why art thou movetl ? 
Why doat thou turn so pale ? Not Conscience' sdf, 
Fm less a shadow which thou lilienest to it, 
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8lmnlil sliiiUc [hf. liiiii spiiil llui^. liiif iliu siiglii wint! 
Is cliilly — ftiK] these inclanclwlj- Itniijjli^ 
Tln-ow over all iliiiiKs n gloom. 
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Thou speakest to iiie of love. Knowest tliou the land 
With which all tongues arc husj- — a land new found- 
Miraculously found by one of Genoa — 
A thousand leagues witliin the golden west ? 
A fairy land of flowers, and fruit, and sunshine. 
And crystal lakes, and over-arching forests, 
And mountains, wound whose towaing snmmits the winds 
Of Heaven untrammelled flow — which air to breathe 
Is Happiness now, and will be Freedom hereafter 
Tn dnvs that arc to como ? 



O, wilt thou— wilt thou 
Fly to that Paradise — my Lalage, wilt thou 
Fly thitlier witi me? There Care shall be forgotten, 
And Sorrow shall be no move, and Eros be all. 
And life aliall then be mine, for I will live 
For thee, and in thine eyes — and thou shalt be 
No more a mourner — but the radiant Joys 
Shall wait upon thee, and the angel Hope 
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Attend tlice ever ; and I will kneel to fLeo 
And worship thee, and call thee my beloved, 
My own, my benutiful, my love, my wife. 
My all ; — oh, wilt thou — wilt thou, Lalago, 
Fly tlilthcr with mo '! 



A deed is to bo doiit 



Ami ho sh«ll die : 



{^after a imuse]. 

And — he— shall— die 1 alaa ! 

Castiglione die? Who spoke the words? 
"Where am I ? — what was it he said ? — Politian ! 
Thou art not gone — thou art not gone, Politian ! 
I feel thou art not gone — yet dare not look. 
Lest I behold thee not ; thou couldst not go 
ymh tliose words upon tliy lips — 0, speak to mc.! 
And let me hear tlij voice — one woi-d — one woi-d,- 
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To say thou art not gone,— one little scnteneu, 

To say how thou dost atom— how thou dost hate 

My womanly weakness, Hal ha! thou ari not g-ono— 

speak to me ! I foiew thou wouldst not go ! 

1 knew thou wouldst not, couldst not, durst not go. 
Villain, thou art not gone — thou mockest me ! 

And thus I clutch thee — thus ! He is gone, he is gone — 

Gone — gone. Where am I ? 'tis well — 'tis very well ! 

So that the blade be keen— the blow be sure, 
'Tie well, tis veri/ well — alas ! alas ! 
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To die ere I have lived ! — Stay — stay thy hand, 
Azrael, yet awhUe I — I^ince of the Powers 
Of Darkness and the Tomh, O pity mc ! 
pity me ! let me not perish now, 
In tlie budding of my Paradisal Hope ! 
Give rae to live yet — jet a httle while : 
'Tis I who pray for life — I who so late 
Demanded but to die I — what sayetli the Count ? 



,ETtter Baldazzab. 

balbazzah. 

That, knowing no cause of quarrel (if of feud 
Between the Earl Politian anil himself. 
He doth declbe jour cartel. 



What didst thou say 1 
"VSTiat answer was it jou brought me, good Baldaazar? 
With what excessive fragrance the zephyr comes 
Laden fi-om yonder bowers ! — a fairer day, 
Or one more worthy Italy, methinks 
No mortal eyes have seen ! — what said the Count ? 
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That lie, Oastlglione, not being aware 

Of any feud existing, or any cauae 

Of qiiarrel between your lordship and himself. 

Cannot accept the cliallenge. 

POLITIAN. 

It is most true — 
All this is very true. "When saw you, Sir, 
When saw you now, Ealdazzar, in the frigid 
Ungeuial Eritahi which we left so lately, 
A heaven so calm as this — so ntterly free 
From the evil tamt of clouds?— and he did sap ? 



No more, my Lord, than I hayo told you, 
The Count Castiglione wiE not fight, 
Haymg no cause for quarrel. 



Now this is true- 
All very tnie. Thou art my friend, Baldaazar, 
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And I have not forgotten it — tlioii 'It do me 
A piece of service ; wilt thou go back and say 
Untfl this man, that I, the Earl of Leicester, 
Hold him a villain ? — thus much, I pr'jthoo, say 
Unto the Count — it is exceeding just 
He should have cause for quairel. 



My lord ! — my friend !— 



'Tis he — he comes himself ! [aloud'] thou reaaouest well. 
I know what thou wouldst say — not send the message — 
Well !— I will think cf it— I will not send it. 
Now pr'ythee, leave me — hither doth come a person 
With whom aifairs of a most private nature 
I would adjust. 



e not? — at the Vatican. 
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At the Vatican, 
[Sxit B 



Enter CASTia-LiotTE. 



CASTl&LIONB. 



The Earl of Leicester here ! 



I am tlie Earl of Leicester, and thou seest. 
Dost thou not ? that I am liere^ 



Mj Lord, some strange, 
Some singular mistake — misunderstanding — 
Ilath without douht arisen: thou hast been urged 
Thereby, in heat of anger, to address 
Somo words most unaccountable, in writing, 
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To me, Castiglione ; .the bearer being 

Baldazzar, Duke of Surrej. I am aware 

Of iio(]iing which miglit warrant thee in tbiis thing, 

Having givea thee no offence. Ha ! — am I right ? 

'Twaa a mistalce ?— undoubtedly— we all 

Do err at time's. 



', villain, and prate i 



Ha ! — draw ?— and villain ? have at thee then at once, 
Proud Earl ! 



POiiTiAN [^drawinff']. 

Thus to the expiatory tomb. 
Untimely sepulchre, I do devote thee 
In the name of Lalagc I 
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[letting fall Ms sword and recoilin 
extremity of the stage^. 



Of Laliigo I 
Hold off— thy sacred hand ! — avamit, I say ! 
Avaimt — ^I will not fight thee — indeed I dare not. 



Thou wilt not fight with me didst say. Sir Count? 
Shall I bo baffled thus ?— now this is well ; 
Didst say tliou darest not ? Ha ! 



I dare not — dare not — 
Hold off thy hand— with that beloved name 
So fresh upon thy Ups I will not fight thee— 
I cannot — dare not. 



Kow hy my haiidom 
I do helicve thee I— coward, I do believe thee ! 
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Ha ! — coward !— this may not be ! 
{Clutchen his sword, and itaggtrs towards Politian, but his 
purpose is changed before reaehwff him, and he falls 
upon his hnea at the feet of the Earl. 

Alaa ! my Lord, 
It is — it is — most true. In audi a cause 
I am the veriest coward. O pity mo ! 



r yreathj softened']. 
Alas !— I do— indeed I pity thee. 



di'el ! — arise and die ! 
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CASTIQLIONB. 



It needetli not be — thus — thus — O let me die 

Thus on my bended knee. It were most fitting 

That in this deep humiliatJon I perish. 

For in the fight I will not raise a hand 

Against tliee, Earl of Leicester. Strike lliou home — 

ISarinff his homm. 
Here is no let or Iiindrance to thy weapon- 
Strike homo. I imll not fight thee. 



Now s'Death and Ilell ! 
Am I not— am I not 3oroly — grievously t* 
To talie thee at thy word ? But mark me, Sir, 
Think not to fly me thus. Do thou prepare 
For puhhc insult in the streets — before 
The eyea of the citizens, I'll follow thee — 
Like an avenging spirit I'll follow fiee 
Even unto death. Before those whom fhou lovest — 
Before all Home I'll taunt thee, villain, — 111 taunt thee. 
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Dost hear? witli cowardice— thow tfilt not fight iiic ? 
Thou lioBt ! thou shall ! [Exit. 



Now this indeed is just ! 
it righteous, and moat just, a,vengjng Heaven ! 
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Rivate i-easonE— some of wMch have raferenes to the ain of plagiarism, 
and otliei-3 to the date of Tennyson's first poems— have induced me, £dter 
some hesitation, to republish theae, the eruda compoations of my earlisEt 
boyhood. They are printed on-Saiwn— without alteration from the original 
editjon — the date of whioh ia too remote to ha judiciously acknowledged. 
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As ill thoac gardens whoi'o the day 
Springs from the gems of Circassy— - 
O ! nothing earthly save tlie thrill 
Of melody in woodland rill — 
Or (music of the passioa-hearted) 
Joy's voice so peac«fully departed 
That, like the murmur in the shell. 
Its echo dweUeth and will dwell — 
Oh, notliing of the dross of ours — 
Yet dl the beauty — all the flowei's 
That list our Love, and deck our howcrs — 
Adom yon world afar, afnr — 
The wandering star. 

'Twas a sweet time for N^a«e — for theie 
Her world lay lolling on the golden air, 
Near Ibor bright suns — a temporary rest— 
An oasis in desert of the blest. 
Away — away — 'mid seas of rays that roll 
Empyi'eaji splendour o'er th' unchmned soul — 
The soul that scai'es (the billows ai-e so dense) 
Can sti'uggle to its destined eminence — 
To distant spheres, ftom time te time, she rode. 
And late to ours, the faroui-ed one of God- 
But, now, the vuler of an anchored realm, 
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She tiirowa aside the sceptre — leaves the helm, 
And, amid incense and high spiritual hjmns, 
Laves in quadruple light her angel limbs. 

Now happiest, loveliest in yon lovely Eiwth, 
Wlience sprang the " Idea of Beauty " info birth, 
(Falling in wreatJis thro' many a startled stai', 
lake woman's hair 'raid pearls, imtil, afar, 
It lit on hills Achaian, and tJiere dwelt) 
Sho looked into Infinity — and knelt. 
Rich clouds, for canopies, about her curled — 
IHt emblems of the model of her world — 
Seen but in beauty — not impeding sight 
Of other beauty ghttering thro' the light — 
A wreath tliat twined each starry form around. 
And all the opaled air in colour bound. 

All hurriedly she knolt upon a bed 
Of flowers ; of lilies such as reared the head 
On the fair Capo Deueato,'' and sprang 
So eagerly around about to hang 

Upon the flying footsteps of deep pride — 

Of her" who loved a mortal — and so died. 
Tlie Sephaiica, budding witli young bees, 
Upreared its purple stem aromid her knees : 
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A!i ofiioi- loveliness : ifs hwi'mi ik'w 

(1'hfi fahW ni^dnr llinf llio hmllv-n know). 
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Deliriouslj' sweet, was drojip'd from heaven, 

And fell on gardens of the unforgive^i 

In Trebizond — and oa a sunny flower 

So lite its own above that, f<i this hour, 

It still remaineth, torturing the bee 

With madness, and nnwonted reverie ; 

In heaven, and al! its envivona, the leaf 

And blossom of the lairy plant, in grief 

Disconsolate linger — grief tliat hangs her head, 

Repenting follies that full long have fled. 

Heaving her wliite breast to the balmy air. 

Like guilty beauty, chastened, and more fair; 

Nyctanthea too, as sacred as the liglit 

She fears to perfume, perftiming the niglit : 

And Clytia" pondering between many n sun, 

While pettish tears adown her petals run : 

And that aspiring flower* that sprang on Eartli— 

And died, ere scarce exalted into birth. 

Bursting its odorous heart in spirit to wing 

Its way to heaven, fi'om garden of a king : 

And Valianerian lotus ^ thither flown 

From struggling with the waters of the Rhone ; 

And thy most lovely purple perfume,'' Zanfe ! 

Isola d'oro ! — Fior di Levautu ! 

And the Kehimho bud that floats for ever ; 
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"With Indian Cupid' down the holy river — 
Fair flowers, and fairy ! to wliose care is given 
To beftT*^ the Goddess' song, in odours, up to heave 

3;i_PIEIT ! that dwellest where, 

In tlie deep slty. 
The terrible and fair 

In beauty vie ! 
Beyond die line of blue— 

The boiradary of the star 
Which tiirneth at the view 

Of thy bai-rier and tJiy bar — 
Of the banier overgone 

By the cornels who were cast 
Prom their pride, and from their throne 

To be drudges till the last — 
To be cai'riei-8 of fire 

(The red fire of their heart) 
With speed that may not tire 

And with pain that shall not part — 
Who livest — that we know — 

In Et«niitj — we feel — 
But the shadow of whose brow 

Wliat spirit shall reveal ? 
Tho' the beings whom thy Nesaee, 
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Thy messenger hath known. 
Have dreamed for thy Iiiflnity 

A model' of their own — 
Thj will is done, God ! 

The star hath ridden high 
Thro' many a tempest, but she roc 

Beneath tiij burning eye ; 
And hei'e, in thought, to thee — 

In thought that can alone 
Ascend thy empire and so be 

A partner of thy throne— 
By winged Fantasy,"' 

My emhassy ia given. 
Till secrecy shall knowledge be 

In the environs of Heaven," 



She ceased — and huried then her burning clieek 

Abashed, amid the lilies there, to seek 

A shelter from the fervour of His eye ; 

For the stars trembled at the Deity. 

She stirred not — breathed not — for a voice was tb 

How solemnly pervading the calm mr I 

A soimd of silence on the startled ear 

Which dreamy poets name " the music of the sph 

Ours is a world of words : Quiet we call 
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" Silence" — whict is the merest wovd of all. 
All Nature speaks, and e'en, ideal things 
Flap stadowy sounds from visionary wings — 
But all ! not so when, thus, in realms on high 
The eternal voice of God is passbg by, 
And the red winds are withering in the sky ! 

" What tho' ill worlds which sightless" cycles ru 
Linked to a little system, and one sun — 
"Wliere all my love is folly, and the crowd 
Still think my terrors but the thunder cloud, 
The storm, the ewthqu&ke, and the ocean-wrath— 
(Ah ! will they cross me in my angrier path ?) 
What tho' in worlds which own a single sun 
The sands of Time grow dimmer as they run. 
Yet thine is my resplendency, so given 
To heaj- mj secrets thro' the upper heaven. 
Leave teaantl^s thy crystal home, aud fly. 
With all thy train, athwart tho moony sky — 
Apart — like fire-flies" in Sicilian night, 
Aud wing to other worlds another light ! 
Divulge the secrets of thy embassy 
To the proud orbs that twinkle — and so be 
To cv'iy lieait a barrier and a ban 
Lest the stars totter in the guilt of man !" 
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Ouv faitti to one love— and one moon adore — 
The birth-place of young Beauty had no more. 
As spi-ang that yellow star from do\vnj' hom's. 
Up rose the msuden ffom her shrine of flowera, 
And bent o'er sheeny moimtain and dim plain 
Her way— hut left not yet her Therasteauf reij^n. 
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RaisiDg his heavy eyelitl, starts and sees 

With many a muttered " hope to be forgiven" 

What time the moon is quadrated in heaven — 

Of rosy head, that towering far away 

Into the sunlit ether, caught tlie ray 

Of sunken suns at eve — at noon of night. 

While the moon danced with the fair stranger light— 

Upreared upon suci height ai-ose a pile 

Of gorgeous columns on th' unhurtheued air. 

Flashing from PariaJi marble that twin smile 

Fivr down upon the wave tliat spai-kled there, 

And nursled the young mountain in its lair. 

Of molten stars" their pavement, such as fall 

Thro' the ehon air, besilvering the pall 

Of their own dissolution, while they die — 

Adorning then the dwellings of the sky. 

A dome, by ludted Ught from heaven let down, 

Sat gently on these columns as a crown — 

A window of one circular diamond, there, 

Looked out above into the purple air. 

And rays from God shot down that meteor chain 

And hallowed all the beauty twice again. 

Save when, between th' Empyrean and that ring. 

Some eager spirit flapped his dusky wing. 

But on the pillars seraph eyes have seen 
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The dimness of this world ; fJiat grejish green 
That Nature loves the beat for Beauty's grave 
Lurked in each cornice, round each architrave — 
And every sculptured cherub thereabout, 
That from his marble dwelling peerM out. 
Seemed earthl j in the shadow of hia niche — 
Aehaian statues in a world so rich ? 
Friezes from Tadmor and Persepolis' — 
From Balbeo, and the stilly, clear abyse 
Of beautiful Gomorrah ! O, the wave' 
Is now upon thee — but too late to save ! 



Sound loves to revel in a summer night : 
Witness the murmur of the grey twilight 
That stole upon the ear, in Ejraco,' 
Of many a wild slar-gazev long ago — 
That st«aleth over on the ear of him. 
Who, musing, gaaeth on the distance dim, 
And sees the darkness coming as a cloud — 
Is not its form — its voice — moat palpable and loud ? 



But what is this ?— it cometh — and it brings 
A music with it — 't is the rush of wings — 
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A pause — nnil then a sweopiug, foiling strain, 
And Nesace is in her halls again. 
From the wild energj of wanton haate 

Her chcelw were flushing, and her lips apart ; 
And zone tliat clung around her gentle waiat 

Had hiirat heneath the heaving of her henrt. 
Withia the centre of that hall to breathe 
Slie paused and panted, Zanthe ! all hcneatli. 
The faii'j light that kissed her golden hair 
And longed to rest, yet could but sparkle there ! 



Toung flowers were whispering in nielodj" 
To happy flowers that night — and tree to tree ; 
Fountains were gushing music as they fell 
In many a star-lit grove, ov moon-lit dell ; 
Yet silence came upon material things — 
Fair flowers, hright waterfalls and angel winga- 
And sound alone that from the spirit sprang 
Bore burthen tu the charm the maiden sang : 



' 'Kcath hluc-hcll or streamer— 
Or tufted wild spray 
That keeps, from the d 
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The moonbeam ftwaj'' — 
Bright boiugs ! that ponder, 

With half closing eyes. 
On the stars, which your wonder 

Hatli drawn from the skies. 
Till they glance thro' the shade, and 

Come down to your brow 
Lite eyes of tlie maiden 

Who calls on yon now — 
Arise ! from jour dreaming 

In violet bowers. 
To duty beseeniing 

These star-litten hours — 
And shake from your tresses 

Encumbered with dew 
The breath of those kisses 

That cumber theni too — 
(0 ! how, without you. Love ! 

Could angels be blest ?) 
Those Idaaes of true love 

That lulled ye to rest ! 
Up ! — shfjte from your wing 

Each liindering thing : 
The dew of the night — 

It would weigh down your flight 
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And true love caresses — 
O ! leave them apavt I 

Tliej are light on iJie tresses, 
But lead on tte heart. 



"Ligeia! Ligeia ! 

My beautiful one ! 
Whose harsheat idea 

Will to melody run. 
Oh '. is it thy will 

On the breezes to toM ? 
Or, capriciouaij still, 

Like the lone Albatross,' 
Incumbent on night 

(As she on the air) 
To keep watch wifli delight 

On the harmony there ? 



" Ligeia I wherever 
Thy image may be, 

No magic shall eever 
Thy music from thee. 

Thou hast bound many eyes 
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In a dreamy sleep — 
But tbe atraJnB still tirise 

Whi«h thy Tigilawce keep — 
The sound of the rain 

Which leaps down to the flower, 
And dances aguiii 

In the rhythm of the ehower — 
The murmur that springs** 

From the growing of graas 
Ai-e the music of things — 

But are modelled, alas ! — 
Away, then, my deiffest. 

Oh ! hie thee away 
To springs that lie clearest 

Beneath the moon-ray — 
To lone lake that smiles. 

In its dream of deep rest. 
At the many star-isles 

That enjewd its breast — 
Where wild flowers, creeping, 

Have mingled their shade. 
On its margin is sleeping 

Full many a maid — 
Some have left the cool glade, and 
Haye slept with the bee^'' — 
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Go ! breafho o» tlioir wluuibtjv, 
.\U softly in cnr, 
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The muaical number 

They slQitibered to lieai' — 
For what can awaken 

An ange! so soon 
Whose sleep hath been taken 

Beneath the cold moon, 
As tlie spell which no slumber 

Of witehery may test. 
The rhythmical number 

Which lulled him to rest ? " 



Spirite in wiQg, and angels to the view, 

A thousand seraphs buret th' Empyrean thro'. 

Young dreams still hovering on their drowsy flight — 

Seraphs in all but " Knowledge," the keen light 

That fell, refi-acted, thro' thy bounds, afar, 

Death ! from eye of God iipoii that star : 

Sweet was that error — sweeter still that death — 

Sweet was that error — e'en with m the breath 

Of Science dims the mirror of our joy — 

To them 'twere the Simoom, and would destroy — 

■For what (to them) availeth it to know 

That Tnitii ia Falsehood — or that Bliss is Woe ? 

Sweet was their death — with them to die was rife 
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AL AABAAF. 

With the last ecstasy of siitiate life — 

Beyond that death no immortality — 

But sleep that pondereth and is not " to be " — 

Ajid thei-e — ok ! may my weary spirit dwell — 

Apart from Heaven's Eternity — and yet how faj- froTii Hell ! ' 

Wliat guilty spirit, in what shrubbery dim, 

Heard not the stiniig summons of that hymn? 

But two : they fell : for Heaven no gi'ace imparts 

To those who hear not for their heating hearts. 

A maiden-angel and her seraph-lover — 

O ! where (and ye may seek the wide skies over) 

Woa Love, the blind, near sober Duty known ? 

XJngiiided Love hath fallen — 'mid " teaK! of perfect moan." 

He was a goodly spirit — he who feO : 
A wanderer by mossy-mantlod well — 
A gazer on the fights that shine above — 
A dreamer in the moonbeam ^y his love : 
What wonder ? for each star is eye-like thei-e, 
And looks so sweetly down on Beauty's htur — 
And they and ev'ry moaay spring were holy 
To his love-hamited heart and melancholy. 
The night had found (to him a night of woe) 
Upon a mountain crag, young Angelo — 
Beetling it bends athwart the solemn sky, 
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And scowls on starry worfds that down beneath it lie, 
Here sat he with his love — his dark eye bent 
"Wiih. eagle gaze along the firmament : 
Now turned it upon her — but ever then 
It trembled to the orb of Eabth agiiin, 

" Tanthe, dearest, see ! how dim tliat ray ! 
How lovely 'tis to look so far away ! 
She seemed not thus upon that autumn eve 
I left her gorgeous halls — nor moiimed to leave. 
That eve — that eve — I should remember well — 
The sun-ray dropped, in Lemnos, with a spell 
On th' arabesque carving of a gilded hall 
Wherein T sat, and on the draperied wall — 
And on my eye-lids — O the heavy li^t I 
How drowsily it weighed them into night ! 
On Sowem, before, and mist, and love they ran 
"With Persian Saadi in his Gulistaji : 
But O that Jight ! — I aluraber'd — Death, the while, 
Stole o'er my senses in that lovely isle, 
So softly that no single silken hair 
Awoke that slept — or knew that he was there. 

" The last spot of Earth's orb I trod upon 
Was a proud temple called the Parthenon" — 
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TO THE ItlVER - 



Thou art an emblem of tlie glow 

Of beauty— the unhidden hcnrt - 
The playful maainess of art 
In old Albei-to's daughter ; 



But when witliin tliy wave she looks — 

Wliich glistens then, aiid trembles — 
"Why, tkcn, the prettiest of brooks 

Her worshipper resembles ; 
For in hia heaj-t, as in tij sti-eam, 

Her image deeply lies — 
His heart which trembles at the beam 

Of her BOol-seiffchiDg eyes. 
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TAMERLANE. 



Kind solace in a ilying hour ! 

Such, father, is not (now) mj themo — 
I will not madly deem that power 

Of Earth may ahriye me of the sin 
UneartMj pride hath reveEed in — 

I have no time to dote or dream ; 
Yon call it hope — that fire of lire ! 
It is but agony of desire : 
If r can hope— Oh God ! I can— 

Its fomit ia holier — more divine — 
I would not call thee fool, old man, 

But uuch is not a gift of thine. 
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Know thou the secret of a spirit 

Bowed from its wild pride into aliame. 
O jcai'tting heart ! I did inherit 

Thy wifJieriiig portion with the fiimo. 
The searing glory which hath shone 
Amid the Jewels of my tliix)ne. 
Halo of Hell ! and witL a pain 
Not Hell shall make me fear agam — 
O craving heart, for the lost flowere 
And sunshine of mj summer hours 1 
The undying voice of that dead time, 
With its intermiiiahle chime, 
Kings, in the spirit of a spell. 
Upon thy emptiness — a knell. 



I have not always been as now : 
The fevered diadem on my brow 

I claimed and won usurpingly 

Hath not the same fierce heirdom given 

Rome to the Ciesai-— this to me ? 
The heritage of a kingly mind, 
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And. a pi'oiid spirit whicii hath striven 
Tiiimipli.iDtly with liuman Idiul, 



On mountain soil I first drew life : 
The niista of the Taglay have shed 
Nightly their dews upon niv head, 
And, I believe, tlic winged strife 
And tumult of the headlong air 
Have nestled in my very hair. 



So late from Heaven — that dew — it fell 

('Mid dreams of an unholy night) 
Upon me with the touch of Hell, 

While the red flashing of the light 
Fi-om clouds that hung, like baimers, o'er. 

Appeared to my half-closing eye 

The pageanti7 of monarchy, 
And the deep trumpet-thunder's roai- 

Came hurriedly upon me, telling 
Of human hattle, where my voice — 
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My owu voice, ailly child ! — was awoUing 

(O ! how my spirit woidd rejoice, 
And leap within me at the cry) 
The battle-ctj of Victory ! 



The uftin came down upon my lipad 
UDsheltered — and th« heavy wind 
Rendered me mad and deaf and blind. 
It was but man, I thought, who shed 
Laurels upon me : and the rush— ■ 
The ton-ent of the chilly air 

Gurgled within my ear the crush 
Of empires — ^with tlie captive's prayer — 
The hum of suitors — and the tone 
Of flattery round a sovereign's throne. 



My passions, from iJiat hapless hour. 

Usurped a tyranny which men. 
Have deemed, since I have I'cacliod to power, 
My innate Dature — be it so ; 

But, father, there lived one who, then. 
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Then— ill my bojliood — when tlieir fire 
Burned with a still intenser glow 

(For passion must, with youth, expire), 
E'en then who knew this ii^n heart 
In woman's woidiness had a part. 



I have no words — alas ! — to tell 
The loveliness of loving well I 
Nor would I now attempt to trace 
The more than beauty of a face 
Whose lineaments, upon my mind. 

Are shadows on th' unstable wind ; 

Thus I remember having dwelt 

Some page of early lore upon, 
^^'ith loitering eye, till I have felt 
The lettct* — with their meaning— melt 

To fantiiaies — with none. 



), she was worthy of all lore 1 

Love ns in infancy was mine — 
Twas such as angel minds above 
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Oh which my every hopf and ihoiiglit 
Were iiiceiisc — then a goodly gift. 
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For they were childisli and uprigfit — 

['lire as her young esample taught : 

"Why did I leave it, and, adrift, 
Ti-ust to the fire within, for light ? 



We grew in age — and love — together — 
Roaming the forest, and tlie wild ; 

My breast her sliield in wintry weather — 
And, when the friendly sunshine smiled 

And she would mark the opening skies, 

7 saw no Heaven- hut in her eves. 



Young Love's first lesson m the heart : 

For 'mid that sunshine, and those smiles. 
When, from our little cares apart, 

And laughing at ker girlish wiles, 
I'd tJirow me on her throbbing breast. 

And pour my spirit out in fears — 
There was no need to speak the rest — 

No need to quiet any fears 
Of her — who asked no reason why, 
But turned on me her quiet eye ! 
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Yet more than worthy of the lovo 
Mj spirit atniggled with, and sti'ove, 
Wlien^ on the mountain peat, alone, 
Ambition lent it a new lone — 
I had no being — bnt in thee : 

Tlie world, and all it did contain 
In the earth — the air — the aea — 

Its joy — ita little lot of pmn 
That was new pleasure the ideal. 

Dim, vanities of dreams hj night — 
And dimmer nothings which were real — 

(Shadows — and a more shadowy light !) 
Parted upon their misty wings. 
And so, confusedly, became 
Thine image and — a name — a name ! 
Two separate — yet most intimate things. 



I was ambitious — have joii known 

The pa^ion, fatlier ? You have not ; 
A cottager, I marked a throne 
Of half the world aa all my own. 
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And muiTOiu'ed at such lowlj lot — 
But, juat like onj other dream. 

Upon the vapour of the dew 
My own had past, did not the beam 

Of beauty which did while it thro' 
The minute — the hour — the day — opprea 
My mind with double loveliness. 



We walked together on tJie crown 

Of a high mountQui which looked down 

A&r from its proud natural towers 

Of rock and forest, on the bills — 
The dwindled hills ! be^rt with bowers 

And shouting with a thousand rills, 



I spoke to her of power and pride, 
But mystically — in such guise 

That she might deem it nought beside 
The moment's converse ; in her eyes 

I read, perhaps too cai-ol^sly — 
A mingled feeling with my own — - 
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I wrapped myself in grandeur then, 

And donned a visionary crown. 

Yet it was not that Fantasy 
Had thrown her mantle over me- 
But that, among the rabble — men, 
Lion ambition is chained down — 
And crouches to a keeper's hand — 
Not so in deserts where the grand— 
Tlie wild — the terrible conspire 
fllth their own. breath to fan his lire. 



Look round thee now on Sainai^cajid ! — 
Is she not queen of Earth? her pride 
Above all cities ? in hei' hand 

Their destinies ? in all beside 
Of glory which the world hath known 
Stands she not nobly and alone '1 
FalUng — ^her veriest steppiug-stone 
Shall form the pedestal of a throne — 
And who her sovereign ? Timour— he 
"Wliora the astonished people saw 
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Striding o'er empii'ea liaiiglitily 
A diademed outlaw ! 



O huiuaii iove ! thou spii'it given, 
On Earth, of ail we hope in Heaven ! 
Wliich fall'st into the soul like rain 
Upon the Siroc -withered plain, 
And, failing in lliy power to bless. 
But leav'st the heart a wilderness ! 
Idea ! which bindest life around 
With nrasic of so strange a sound 
And beauty of so wild a bii-tli — 
Farewell I for I have won the Earlh. 



When Hope, the eagle that towered, could si 

No cliff beyond him in the sky, 
Hb pinions were bent droopinglj — 

And homeward turned his softened eye. 
'Twaa sunset ; when the sun will part 
There comes a sullennesiS of heart 
To him who still would look upon 
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Tlie glory of tie si 

That soul will hate the ev'ning mist 

So often lovelj, and will list 

To the aonnii of tho coming darkness (Iciov 

To those wtoBe spirits hearken) as one 

Who, in a dream of night, would By, 

But cannot, fTOm a danger nigh. 



What tho' tho moon — the white moon 
Shed all the splendour of her noon, 
Her smile is chillj — and her beam. 
In that time of dreariness, will seem 
(So lite you gather in your hreath) 
A poitrait taken after death. 
And boyhood is a summer sun 
Whose waning is the dreariest one — 
For all ive live to know is knotvn, 
And aU we seek to keep hath flown — 
Let life, then, as the day-flower, fall 
With the noon-day heautj — which is all. 



I reached my home — my home no 
I'or all liad flown who made it si 
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A voice eaine from the threshold atone 
Of one whom I had enrlier known — 
0, 1 defy thee, Hell, to show 
On heds of fire that burn below. 
An humbler heart — a deeper woe. 



Father, I firmly do believe — 

I know — for Death who comes for me 
Fi-om regions of the blest afar. 
Where there is nothing to deceive, 
Hath left his iron gate ajai'. 
And rays of truth you caimot see 

Are flashing thro' Eternity 

I do believe that Eblis hath 
A snare in every human patli — 
Else how, when in the holy gi-ove 
I wandered of the idol, Lovo, 
"Who daily scents his snowy wings 
"With incense of bm'nt offerings 
From the most unpolluted tilings. 
Whose pleasant bowere are yet so dven 
Above with trelUced rays from Heaven 
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Ko mote may shun — ho tiniest fly — 
The lightning of his eagle cje — 
How was it that Ambition ei'ept, 

Unseen, amid tlie revels theve, 
Till growing Dold, he laughed and leapt 

111 fJie tangles of Love'a very hwi' ? 
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Thine ejea, in Heaven of heart ensiirined, 

Then desolately fall, 
O G«3 ! on my funereal mind 

like starlight on a pall — 

Thy heart — thy heart ! — I wake and sigh, 

And sleep to dream till day 
Of the truth that gold can never buy— 

Of the bauhlcs that it may. 
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!N visions of the darl; night 

L.T\ 

-'' ' I have di'samed of joy 

But a waking dream of hfe and light 
Hath left me broken-hearted. 

Ah I what is not a Uream by day 

To him whose eyes are cast 
Oil things around him with a ray 

Turned ba«lc upon the past ? 

That holy dream — that holy dream, 
While all the world were chiding, 

Hath cheered me as a lovely heani 
A lonely aphrit guiding. 

What though that light, thro' storm and night. 

So trembled from affir — 
What could there he more purely bright 

In Truth's day-star ? 
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OMAIfCE, who loves to nod and sing, 
"With drowsy heaci and folded wing, 
Among the green leaves aa they shake 
Far down within some shadowy lake. 
To me a painted paroquet 
Hath been — a most famihar hird-r- 
Taught me my alphabet to say — 
To lisp my very earliest word 
While in the wild wood I did lie, 
A child— with a most Iniowing eye. 



Of late, eternal Condor years 
So shake the very heaven on high 
Witli tumult as they thunder by, 
I have no time for idle cai'es 
Through gaaing on the unquiet sky. 
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And when an hour with calmer wings 
Ite down upon my spirit flings — 
That little time with Ijro and rhyme 
To wliile away — forhidden things ! 
My hcait would feel to be a crime 
Unless it trembled with tie strings. . 
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Dim valca — and shadowy floods — 
And cloudy- looking woods, 
Whose forma we can't discover 
For the tears that drip all over — 
Huge moons there wax and wane — 
Again — again — again — 
Every moment of the night — ■ 
For ever changing places — 
And they put out the star-liglit 
With the breath fi-om tJieir pale faces. 
About twelve hy tlie moon-dial 
One more filmy than tlie rest 
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FAIRY-LAND. 



Of a mountwn'8 

While its wide circumference 

In easy drapery falls 

Over hamlets, over halis, 

"Wherever they may be — 

O'er the strange woods — o'er the si 

Over apirita on the wing — 

Over every drowsy thing — 

And buries them np quite 

In a labyrinth of light — 

And then, how deep ! — O, deep ! 
Is the passion of their sleep, 
la the morning they arise, 
And their moony covering 
Is soaring in the skies, 
Witli the tempests as they toss. 

Like almost any thing — 

Or a yellow Albatross. 
They use that moon no moi-e 
For the same end as before — 
Videlicet a tent— 
Which I think extravagant : 
Its atomies, however. 
Into a shower dissever. 
Of which those butterflies. 
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Of Eai-th, who seek the ekiei 
And so come down again, 
(NoTer-contented things !) 
Have brought a specimen 
Upon their quivering wings. 
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The which I could not love the less — 
So lOTely ivns the loneliness 
Of a wild lake, with bla«k rock bound, 
And the tall pines tliat towered ai-onnd. 

But when the Night had thiwvn her pall 
Upon that spot, as upon all, 
And tlie mystic wind went by 
Mui-muring in melody — 
Then — ah then I would awaltc 
To the UiVi-OY of the lone lake. 

Yet that terror was not fright. 

But a tremulous delight — 

A feeling not the jewelled mine 

Could teach or bribe me to define — 

Nor Love — although the Love were thine. 

Death was in that poisonous wave. 
And in its gulf a fitting grave 
For him who thence could so)aee bring- 
To his lone imagining — 
Whose solitary soul could make 
An Eden of that dim lake. 
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SAW tLce oil thj bvidal day — 

When a burning blush came o'er thee. 

Though happiness around thee lay. 
The ivoi'ld all love before fhee : 

ill tliiue eye a kindling light 
(Whafever it might be) 
Was alt on Earth my aching sight 
Of Loveliness could sec. 



That blush, perhaps, was maiden ahainc — 

Aa such it well may pass — 
Though its glow hafli raised a fiercer flame 

In the bi'eost of him, alas ! 

Who saw thee on tliat biidal day, 

When that deep blush would come o'er tin 
Though happiness around thee lay, 

The world all love before thee. 
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F all who hml thy presence os the morning — 
j. Of all fo whom thino abaeuce is the night — 
* The blotting utterl;^ from out high heaven 
The sacrod atm — of all who, weeping, bleus 

Hourly for hope— for life — ah ! above all, 
For the leauvrectioji of deep-buried faith 
In Truth — in Virtue — in Humanity — 
Of all who, on Despair's unhallowed bed 
Lying down to die, have suddenly atiaen 
At thy soft-miii-mm-ed words, " Let there be light !" 
At the soft- murmured ffords that were fulfilled 
In tlie seraphic glMicing of tliine eyes — 
Of all who owe thee most— whose gratitude 
Nearest resembles worship— oh, remember 
The truest — the most fervently devoted. 
And think that these weak lines arc written by hlo! — 
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Bj him who, as ho pens them, thrills to thiuk 
His spu-it is conmiiining with ffli angel'a. 




ELEN, thy beauty is to mo 
Like those Xicean barka of yore 

That gently, o'er a perfumed sea, 
The weary way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 



On desperate seaa long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face. 

Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory (hat was Gfveece, 

And the grandeur that was Eome. 
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TO HELEN. 

IiO, ill yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue -like I see thee ataad, 
The agate lamp within thy hand ! 

Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 
Are hoi j-land ! 
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Note", page 149. Al Awaaf. 
A star was diaooverel by Tjeho Brahe which, appeared suddenly in the 
hearena — attained, in a few days, a brillianoy surpassing tbat of Jupiter — 
then as suddenly difiappeared, aad has never teen seen amce. 



" P. 151. 0« As/air Capo Deiico 
ura — oiira Deucadia^ 



P. lEl. Of Jier wkv loied a inmial—anJ, sii died-l — Sappho, 



^. 1S2, And geraiay fioviBr, of TrsbUond mUnaimd. 

noticed by Leuwenhoek and Tournefort. The bee. 



feeding upon its blossom, becomes intoxicated. 



' P. 1B3, And Cigtia powdering belviesii, wany a t™~ 

Clytia — Tiie Chryaanthemran Peruvianum, or, to employ a bettor-ltnown 

tflrm, tlie tumsol — wliich tuma continually towards the sun, covers itself, 

like Peru, the country iVom which it comes, with dewy clouds which cool 

and refresh its flowers during the most violent heat of the day. — B. 34 St, 
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' p. 1S3. Aitd thai as^ring jkiwer that sprang ora Earlk. 

There is cultivated in the tmg's garden at Paris, a species of aerpentine 

aloes witJiout prickles, whose large and beautiful flower esjialea a strong 

odonr of the vanilla, during the time of its espansion, which is very short. 

It does not blovf till towards the month of July — you then perceive it 

y open its petals — expand them — fade and die. — St. Pierts. 



s P. 153. Aiid Valisnedan, lot-ua iMtker Jlotcn. 
There is found, in tJie ^hone, a beautiful lily of the Valianorian kind. 
Its stem will stretch to the length of three or feur feet— thus praserving its 
head above water in the swellings of the river. 



^ P. 153. And th'fi most lonely purple perfume 



' P. 15i. And the JVdfim/in hud ffiaifioalafor ever; 
With Indian Cupid down ike ioly river. 
It is a fiction of the Indiana, tliat Cupid was first seen floating in one 
of these down the river Ganges — and that he still loves tha cradle of his 
childhood. 



^ P. 154. To hear Hie Gttddes^ ^orij/f in odours, up to ksttveTJ^ 
golden viala full of odours which are the prayers of the saints.- 



' P. 155. A -model (if their own. 

The Humanitarians held that God was to be understood as having really 
a human form. — Vide Clarke's Sermoits, ToL i. page 26, fob edit. 

The drift of Milton's aigument leads him to employ language which 
would appear, at first sight, to verge upon their doctrine ; but it will be 
seen immediately, that he guards himself against the charge of having 
adopted one of the most ignorant errors ot the dark ages of the Church. — 
Dr. Sman^a NgUs on Milto^a Christian DoOrine. 

This opinion, in spite of many testhnonies to the contrary, could never 
have been very general. Andcus, a Syrian of Mesopotamia, was condemnad 
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for tho opinion, f^ hfirctioal. He liTed in the beginning of tie fourth 
century. Hie disciples were called Anthropomorphitea.— Fiife liu Pin. 
Among Milton's minor poeme are these lines :— 

" Dieite Baerorum priBsidee nemorum Dese, kc. 
Quis ille primus oujus oi imagine 
Natura Eolora finiit humanvmi genus ! 
Etemus, inoorruptus, Eequsevus polo, 
TJnusque et universus esemplar Dei." 
And afteiTrards,' — - 

" Non cui profundum Cseoitas lumen dedit 
DircieuB augur yidit hunc alto sinu," So. 



■" P. 155. J5j winged Faalasy. 
Seltaamen Tochter Jovis 
Seinem Schosakinde 
Der Phaiitosie.— (Jiife. 



" P. 156. Whai Iho' m worlds which sightless cycles r 
SightJesB — too smaO to be seen. — Legge. 



o P. 166. ApoAir^ikeJwe-fiies m Sidliam night. 
e often noticed a peculiar movement of the flre-flies ;— they will 
n a body and fly off, from a common oontre, into innumerable radii. 



58. Ber way—lxti left not yet her Theroncea'a, rdgn. 
r Therasea, the island mentioned by Seneca, wMoh, i 
from the sea to the eyes of aatonished marinei^ 



' P. 160, Of woUen stars their pavement, ivxhasfall 

ThT</ the eljOK air. 
Some stai' which, from the ruin'd roof 
Of ahaked Oljmpaa, by miaohanoe, did tail— JI/jftoB. 
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' p. 101. Friezes from TailmoT mid PersepolU. 
Voltaire, in speaking of Peraepolia, says, " Ja oonnoia l>ien radmiration 



' P. 161. 0/ beaud/nl Gamoivah/ 0, the wave. 

"Ohl the wave" — Ula DeguJei is the TurKah appellation ; but, on its 
own shores, it is called BaJiar Loth, or Almotanali. There were undoubt- 
edly more than two cities er^ulfed in tie "Dead Sea." In tlie -valley of 
Siddim were five— Adrah, Zeboin, Zoar, Sodom and Gomorrah, Stephen of 
Byaantium mentions eight, and Strabo thirteen (engulfed) — but the last 
is out of aU reason. 

It is said, [Taeitua, Strabo, Joaephua, Daniel of St. Saba, Nau, Maun- 
drell, Troilo, lyArvlBiis] that after an eicessiTe drought, the vestiges of 
oolumna, walls, &o. are seen above the surfMB. At an^ season, auoh 
remaina may be diaoovered by looking down into the transparent lake, and 
at auoh distanoee ae would argne the eiistonce of many settlements in the 
space now usurped by the " Aaphaltites." 



'. 161. That stale iipon the em; in. Byi'uoo.]— Eyraco — Chaldiea. 



" P.161. hnolilsfom — itsvoice — inost palpable and lead i 
I hare often thought I could distinctly hoar the sound of the darkness ai 
atole over the horizon. 



3. Touny fiowers were tuMspering in melody, 

-s for their charaetery, — Merry Wi-ees o/ Wmdsar. 



y P. 163. The mooKSeam aieay. 

In Scriptmi! is tliia passage— "The sun shall not harm thee by day, nor 

the moon by n^ht." It ia perhaps not generally known that the moon, in 

Egypt, has the affeot of producing blindness to those who sleep with the 

fece enposed to its lays, to wliich ejrouDistance the passage evidently 
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' RIM. lAlt the loin Aliairots. 
lid to sleep oa lie wing. 



»=' P. 165. The murmwr that apHngs. 
I met with tWa idea in an old English tale, nhioh I am now 
obtain, and quote from memory ;— "The Terie essence and, aa 
apringe-Keade and origine of all niusiohe is the yerio pleBsaunt 
■whioh thB treos of the forest do m£^e when thej growe." 



"■I" P. 166. Ha.'ne slept iKth the lee. 

The wild bee will not sleep in the shade if there be moonlight. 

The rhyme in this verse, as in one about sixty lines before bag a 
appearanoe of affbctation. It ia, howerer, imitated from Sir W. Scott, c 
rather from Claud Halcro— in whoae mouth I admired its effect : 

! were there an island, 

Tho' ever bo wild. 
Where woman might smile, and 

No man-he heguiled, &c. 



" P. 168. Apart from Meai>m'3 Stemdig — andyethowfarfrmaBdlt ■ 

With tie Aiabians there ia a medium between Heaven and Hell, where 

men suffer no punishment, but yet do not attain that fr^iquil and even 

hapjdnesa which they suppose to he eharacferistio of heayenly enjoyment. 



Sorrow is not eioludad from "Al Aaraaf," but it is that sorrow which the 
living love to cheriah for the dead, and which, in stone minds, resembles 
the delirium of opium. The passionate excitement of Love and the 
buoyancy of apirit attendant upon intozioation are its less holy pleasures— 
the price of which, to those souls who mate choice of "AI Aaiaaf" aa thdr 
residence after life, ia final death and annihilation. 
Ill 
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Unguided Love halh fallen — 'mid " tears of perfect m 
There lie tsaia of perfect moan 
Wept for thee in Holicon.— Jfjilmt. 



Was a prowl temple called ike Farih^non. 
S7 — ^tiie moat elevated spot in Atbaiis. 



'. 170. Fhan ien thy glomng hosom beds mthai. 



B P. 171. Failed, as myperiMoned spirit leapt alift. 
PannoQ— for pinion. — MiUort. 
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POETIC PEINOIPIE. 




' N speaking of the Poetic Principle, I hare no design to be 
i either thorough or profound. While discussing, very much 
f. at random, the essentiality of what we call Poetry, my 
J principal purpose will be to cite for consideration, some few 
of those minor Enghsh or American poema which best suit 
c which, upon my own fancy, have left the most 
By " mmor poems" I mean, of course, poems 
of little length.. And hercj in the beginning, permit me to say a 
few words in regard fo a soinewhat peculiar principle, which, whether 
rightfully or wrongfully, has always had ita influence in my own critical 
eetimaf* of the poem. I hold that a long poem do^ not exist. I maintain 
that the phrase, " a long poem," is simply a fiat contradiction in terms. 



I need scarcely observe tiat a poem deserves its fide only inasmuch as 
it excites, by elevating the soul. The value of the poem is in the ratio 
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THE POETIC PRINCIPLE. 

of tliia elevating excitement. But all excitanenta are, through a psychal 
aecesBity, transient. That degree of eseitement which would entitle a poem 
■to be BO called at all, cannot be sustained tbrougbout a composition of any 
great length. After the lapse of half an hour, at the ¥ery utmost, it flags — 
fails— a revulsion ensues— and then fie poem is, in effect and in fact, no 
longej' snob. 

riiere are, no doubt, many who have found difficulty in reconciling the 
ci if ical dictum that the • Paradise Lost " is to be devoutly admired through- 
out, with the absolui« impos^bdity of mmntadning for it, during perusal, the 
amount of enthusiasm which that critical dictum wonld demand. This great 
woik, m feet, IB to be legarded as poetical, only when, losing sight of fiat 
iital rtquisite in all works of Art, Unity, we yiew it merely as a series of 
mmoi p leni? If, to presene its Unity — its totality of effect or impression 
— we read it (as would be necessary) at a single sitting, fJie result is but a 
constant alternation of excitement and depression. After a passage of what 
we feel to be tj'ue poetry, there follows, inevitably, a passage of platitude 
which no critical pre-judgment can forc« us to admire ; but if, upon com- 
pleting the work, we read it agmn, omitting the first book — that is to say, 
commencing with the second — we shall be sutyrised at now finding that 
admirable wliich we before condemned — that damnable which we had 
previously so much admired. It follows fixim all this that the ultimate, 
aggregate, or absolute effect of even tlie best epic under the sun, is a nullity : 
— and this is precisely the fact. 
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THE POETIC PRINCIPLE. 

In regard to the Iliad, we have, if not positive proof, at least very good 
reason, for. believing it intended as a aeries of lyrics ; but, granting the epie 
intention, I cwi say only fbat the work is based in an imperfect sense of Art. 
The modem epic Js of the supposititious ancient model, but tm inconBiderate 
and blindfold imitation. But the day of these artistic anomalies is over. If, 
at any time, any very bng poem were popular in reality — which I doubt- 
it is at least dear that no veiy long poem will ever be popular again. 

That the extent of a poetical work is, coetei-h parihus, the mefi*m-e of its 
merit, seems undoubtedly, when we thus state it, a propMitton sufficiently 
absurd — yet we are indebted for it to the Quarterly Keviews. Surdy thei'e 
can be nothing in mere sise, abstractly considered— there can be nothing in 
mere hulk, so far as a volume is concerned, which has so continuously elicited 
admiration fiom these saturnine pamphlets 1 A moimtain, to be sure, by the 
mere sentiment of physical magnitude which it conveys, does impress us with 
a sense of the sublime — but no man is impressed after this fashion by the 
material grandeur of even " The Columbiad." Even the Quarterlies have 
not instructed us to bo so impressed by it. As yet, they have not insisted 
on OUT estimating Iiamartine by the cubic foot, or Pollok by the pound — 
but what else arc we to imfer from Hidr continua] prating about " sustained 
effort?" If, by "sustained effort," any Jittle gentleman has accomplished 
an epic, let us frankly commend him for the effort — if this indeed be a thmg 
commendable — but let us forbear praising the epic on the effort's account. 
It is to be hoped that common sense, in the time to come, will prefer deciding 
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THE POETIC PRINCIPLE. 

upoa a work of Art, rather hy tlie impression it makes — by tlie effect it pro- 
duces — tlian lij tho time it took to impress the effect, or by the amomit of 
" auatamed effort " which had been, found neceasai'y in effecting (he impreasioD. 
The fact is, that perseverance is one thing and genius quite another — nor can 
all the Quartei'Kes in Christendom confound them. By and by, thia pro- 
position, with many which I have been just urging, will be received aa 
self-evident. In tfio meantime, by being generally condemned as feilsities, 
they will not be essentially damaged as tniths. 

On the other Iiaud, it is clear that a poem may be improperly brief. 
Undue brevity degenerates into mere epigrammatjem. A v€ri/ short poem, 
while now and then producing a brilliant or vivid, never produces a profound 
01' enduring effect. There myat be the steady pressing doivn of the stamp 
upon the wax. De B^ranger has wrought innumerable things, pungent and 
spirit-stirring ; but, in genera], they have been too imponderous to stamp 
themselves deeply into the public attention ; and thus, as so many feathers 
of fancy, hn,ve been blown aloft only to be wljiatled down the wind. 



A remarkable instance of the effect of undue breyity in depressing a 
poem — in keeping it out of the popul^ vievr — is afforded by the following 
exquisite httle Serenade : 

I arias from dreams of thee 

In tLe first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low, 

And the stwa are shining bright. 
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THE POETIC PRINCIPLE. 

I arise from drenms of thee. 

And a spirit in my feet 
Has led me — wlio knows liow ? — 

To tliy cliamber-window, sweet ! 

The wsndeTing airs tliey faint 

On tte darli, the silent stream — 
The ohampak odours fail 

Like sweet tlioughts in a dream ; 
The nightingale's complaint. 

It dies upon her heart, 
As 1 must die on thine, 

0, beloved as thou art ! 

0, lift me from the grass ! 

I dia, I faint, I fail t 
Let thy love in kisses raia 

On mj lips »nd ejelide pale. 
My cheek is cold^d white, alas ! 

My heavt beate loud and fast ; 
Oh I press it close to thine ftgain. 

Where it will break at last I 

Very few, perhaps, are familiar with these linea — yet no less a poet than 
Shelley is their author. Their warm yet delicate and ethereal ima^nataon 
will be appreciated hy all— but by none so thoroughly as by him who has 
himself arisen from sweet dreams of one beloved, to hatlio in tte aromatic 
air of a southern midsummer night. 

One of the finest poems hy "Willis — the very best, in my opinion, whieh 
he has ever written — has, no doubt, through this same defect of undue 
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THE POETIC PRINCIPLE. 

brevity, been kept back from its proper position, not lesa 
than in the popular view. 

The ehadows lay along Broadway, 
'T was near the twilight-tide— 

And fllowly there a lady fair 
Was walking in her pride. 

Alone waHt'd she ; but, yiewlessly, 
Walk'd spirits at her side. 

Peace eharm'd the street beneath her feet. 
And Honour chacni'd the air ; 

And all astir loolu'd Mnd on her, 
And call'd her good aa lair — 

For all God ever gave to her 
She kept witb diary care. 

She kept with care her beauties rare 
Prom loTerH warm ajid tnie^ — 

For her heart was cold to all but gold, 
And the lieh came not to woo — 

But hoaour'd wall are charms to bbD, 
If prieata the celling do. 

Now wallting there was one more fair — 

A alight girl, lilj-pale ; 
And she had unseen company 

To make the spirit quail — 
'Twixt Want and Scorn she walk'd forlorn. 

And nothing could avail. 

So mercy now can clear her brow 
For this world's peace to pray ; 
For, as love's wild prayer dissolved in air. 
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Hoc woman's heart gave way ! — 
But the Bin fopgiren by Christ in heaven 
By man is cursed aJway I 

In this composition ive find it difficult fo recognise the Willis who 
has written so many mere " verses of society." The hnea are not only 
richly ideal, hut full of energy ; while they breathe an earnestness — 
an evident sincerity of sentiment — for which we look in vain througiiout all 
the other works of this author. 



While the epic mania — while the idea that, to merit in poetry, prolixity 
is indispensable — has, for some years past, been gradually dying out of the 
public mind, by mere dint of its own absurdity — we find it succeeded by a 
heresy too palpably ialse to be long tolerated, but one which, in (lie brief 
period it has already endured, may be said to have accomplished more in the 
corruption of our Poetical Literature than all its other enemies combined. 
I allude to the heresy of The Didactic. It has been assumed, tacitly and 
avowedly, directly and indirectly, that the ultimate object of ail Poetry is 
Truth. Every poem, it is said, should inculcate a moral ; and by this moral 
is the poetical merit of the work to he adjudged. Wo Americans especitdly 
have patronized this happy idea ; and wo Bostonians, very especially, have 
developed it in full. We have taken it into our heads that te write a 
poem simply for the poem's sake, and to acknowledge such to have been 
our design, would be to conf^s ourselves radically wanting in the true Poetic 
dignity and force : — but the simple fact is, that, woiUd we but permit our- 
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selves to look into our own souls, we should immediately there discover that 
mider the sun tliere neither exists nor can exist any work more thoroughly 
dignified, more supremely nohle, than this very poem — this poom per se — 
tills poem which is a poem and nothing more — this poem written solely for 
the poem's sake. 



With as deep, a reverence for the Tme as ever inspired the bosom of man, 
I would, nevertheless, limit, in some measure, its modes of inculcation. I 
would limit to enforce them. I would not enfeeble them by dissipation. 
The demands of Truth are severe. She has no sympathy with the myrtles. 
All that which is so indispensable in Song, is preaselj all that with which 
she has nothing whatever to do. It is but making her a flaunting paradox, 
to wreathe her in gems and flowers. In enforcing a truth, we need severity 
rather than efflorescence of language. We must be simple, precise, terse. 
We must be cool, calm, unimpaasloned. In a word, we must be in that 
mood vrfiieh, as nearly as possible, is tlie exact converse of the poetical. 
He must be blind indeed who does not perceive the radical and chasmal 
differences between the truthfiil and the poetical modes of inculcation. He 
must be theorj-mad beyond redemption who, in spite of these diiferenccs, 
shall still persist in attempting to reconcile the obstinate oils and waters of 
Poetry and Trutli. 

Dividing the world of mind into its three most immediately obvious 
distinctions, we have the Pure Intellect, Taste, and the Moral Sense. I 
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place Taate in the middle, because it is just tMa posilioii which, in iLe mind, 
it occupies. It holds intimate relations with either extreme ; but from the 
Moral Sense is sepai-afed by so faint a difference that Aristotle has not 
hesitated to place some of its operations among the virtues themselves. 
Nevertheless, we find the o;$ces of the trio marked with a sufficient dis- 
tinction. Just as the Intellect concerns itself with Truth, so Taste informs 
us of the Beautiful while the Moral Sense is regardful of Duty. Of this 
latter, while Oonseienee teaches the obligation, and Keaison the eapedienoy, 
Taste contents hei-self with displaying the charms : — waging war upon Vice 
solely on the ground of her deformity — her disproportion — her animosity to 
the fitting, to the appropriate, to the harmonious — in a word, to Eeauty. 



An immortal instinct, deep within the spirit of man, is thus, plainly, a 
sense of Hxe Beautiful. This it is which adminiatera to his delight in the 
maniibid forms, and sounds, and odours, and sentiments amid which he exists. 
And just as the lily is repeated in the lalSe, or the eyes of Amaryllis in the 
mirror, so is the mere oral or written repetition of these forms, and sounds, 
and colom's, and odours, and sentiments, a duplicate source of delight. But 
this mere repetition ia not poetry. Ho who shall simply sing, with however 
glowing enthusiasm, or with however vivid a truth of description, of the 
sights, and sounds, and odours, and colours, and sentiments, which greet kim, 
in common with all mankind — he, I say, has yet faDed to prove his divine 
title. There is still a something in the distance which he has been unable 
to attain. We have still a thirst unquenchable, to allay which he has not 
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shiiwii U3 the crystal springs. This thirst belongs to the immortality of 
Man, It is at once a, eonsequenue and an indication of his perennial 
existence. It is the desire of the moth for the star. It is no mere 
appreciation of the Beauty before us — but a wild effort to reach tlie Beauty 
above. Inspired by an ecstatic prescience of the glories beyond the grave, 
we struggle, by mnltiform combinations among the things and thoughts of 
Time, to attiun a portion of that Loveliness whose very elementa, pei-haps, 
apport^n to eternity alone. And thus when by Poetry — or when by Music, 
the most entrancing of the Poetic moods — we find ourselves melted into 
tears — we weep then — not as the Abbate Gcavina supposes — through exceas 
of pleasure, but through a eertein, petulant, impatient sorrow at our inability 
to grasp now, wholly, here on earth, at onec aJid for ever, those divine and 
rapturous joys, of which ihivuffh the poem, or throjigh the music, we attain 
to but brief and indeterminate glimpses. 

The struggle to apprehend the ■supernal Loveliness — this struggle, on the 
part of souls iittingly constituted — has given to the world all that which it 
(the world) has ever been enabled at once to understand and to feel as poetic. 



The Poetic Sentiment, of course, may develop itself in various modes 
— in Painting, in Sculpture, in Archileeture, in the Dance — very es^iecially 
in Music — and very peculiarly, and with a wide field, in the composition of 
the Landscape Garden. Oui present theme, however, has regard only to its 
manifestation in words. And hero let me speak briefly on the topic of rhythm. 
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Contenting myself with the certainty that Musie, in it? various modes of 
metre, rhythm, and rhyme, is of so Yitst a moment in Poetry as never to 
he wisely rejected — is so vitally important an adjunct, that he is simply silly 
who declines its assistance, I will not now pause to maintain its ahsolute 
essentiality. It is in Music, perhaps, that the soul most nearly attains the 
great end for which, when inspired by the Poetic Sentiment, it struggles — 
the creation of supernal Beauty. It may he, indeed, that here this sublime 
end is, now and then, attained in fact. We are often made to feel, with a 
shivering delight, that fi^m an earthly harp are stricken notes which ecmnot 
have been unfamiliar to the angels. And thus there can be little doubt that 
in the Union of Poetry with Music in its popular sense, we shall find the 
widest field for the Poetic development. The old Bards and Minnesingers 
had advantages which we do not possess— and Thomas Moore, singing his 
own songs, was, in the most legitimate manner, perfecting them as poems. 

To recapitulate, then ; — 1 would define, in brief, the Poetry of words as 
The Rhythmical Creation of Becmty. Ita sole arbiter is Taste. "With the 
Intellect or with the Conscience, it has only collateral relations. Unices 
incidentally, it has no concern whatever either with Duty or witi Truth. 

A few words, however, in explanation. That pleasure which is at once 
the most pure, the most elevating, and the most intense, is derived, I 
maintain, from tho contemplation of the Beautiful. In the contemplation 
of Beauty we alone find it posable to attain that pleasurable elevation, or 
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excitement, of the muI, which we recognise as the Poetic Sentiment, 
and wliich ia so easilj distinguished from Truth, wiiich is the satisfaction 
of (he Reason, or from Passion, which is the excitement of the heart, 
maie Beauty, therefore — using the woi'd as inclusive of the sublime— I make 
Beauty the province of the poem, simply because it ia an obvious nde of Art, 
that effects should he made to spring as directly as poesibie fiDm their 
causes :— no one as yet having been weak enough to deny that the peculiar 
elevation in question is at least most readily attainable in the poem. It by 
no means follows, however, that the incitements of Passion, or the precepts 
of Duty, or even the lessons of Trutii, may not he introduced inl« a poem, 
and with advajitage; for Ihey may subserve, incidentally, in various ways, 
the genera] purposes of the work : — but the true artist will always contrive 
to tone them down in proper subjection to that Beauty which is the atmo- 
sphere and the real essence of tJie poem. 

I cannot better introduce the few poems which I shall present fni- your 
consideration, than by the citation of dieProem to Mr. Longfellow's ""Waif." 

The day ia doae, and tile darkness 

Falls from the wings of Night, 
As a featlier is wafted dowmvard 

From an Eagle in iis flight. 

I Boe the lights of the village 

Gleam, through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness conies o'er me, 

That oij Eoul cannot resist ; 
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A feeling of sadness and longing, 

That is not aiin to pain. 
And resembles sorrow only 

As the mist resembles the raiu. 

Come, read to me some poem, 
Soma simple and heartfelt lay, 

That shall soothe this restleEs feeling, 
And banish tlie thoughts of day. 

Not from the grand old roasters, 
Not from the bards sublime. 

Whose distaat footsteps echo 
Through the cocridovs of Time. 

For, like Htraans of martial miisii;, 
Thsir mighty ttoughts suggest 

Life's endless toil and endeavour ; 
And to-night I long for rest. 

llead fram some humbler poet, 

Whose songs gushed from bis iioart. 

As shonfers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start ; 

Who through long days of labour. 

And nights devoid of ease. 
Still heard in bis soul the musio 

Of ivonderful melodies. 

Sach songs have power to quiet 

The restless pulse of core, 
Aud come like the benediction 

That follows after prayer. 
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Then read from the treasured ■volume 

The posm of thy choice, 
And lend to the rhjme of the poet 

The beauty of thj voioe. 

And the Q^ht ahull be filled with muaio, 
And the cares, that infest ths daj. 

Shall fold their tent£, like the Arabs, 
And as eileiitlj steal away. 



With no great range of imagination, these lines haro been juflily admired 
for their delicacy of expression. Some of the images are very eifective. 
Nothing can he better than — 

The bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Down the corridors of Time. 

The idea of the last qwartrajn is also very cfFcctlye. Tlie poem, on the 
whole, however, is chiefly to bo admired for the graceful insouciance of its 
metre, so well in accordance with the character of the sentiments, and 
especially for the ease of the general manner. This " ease," or natui-alness, 
in a lltenu^ style, it has long been the fashion to regard as ease in appearance 
alone— as a point of really difficult attainment. But not so : — a natural 
manner is difficult only to him who should never meddle with it — to the 
umifttural. It is but the result of writing with tlio understanding, or with the 
instinct, that ike time, in composition, should always be that which the mass 
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of mankind woulil adupt— and miist perpetually vary, of coui'se, with the 
occasion. The author who, after the fashioii of " The North American 
Review," should he, upon all occasions, merely " quiet," must necessarily, 
upon many occasions, be simply silly, or stupid ; and has no more right to 
he considered " easy," or " natural," than a Cockney exquisite, or than the 
sleeping Beauty in the wax->yorks. 

Among the minor poems of Bryant, none has so much impressed me as the 
one which he entitles "June." I quote only a portion of it; — 



There, through the long, long siimmpc houvs. 

The golden light should lie. 
And thick, young herba and groups of flowen 

Stand in their beauty by. 
The oriole should build and tell 
Hia love-tale close beside my cell ; 

The idle butterfly 
Should rest him there, and there be heard 
The hoUHawife-bee and hummiug-bird. 

And what, if cheerful ehouts, at noon, 

Come, from the village sent, 
Or eoiiga of maids, beneath the moon, 

With fairy laughter blent ? 
And what if, in the evening light, 
Betrothed lovers walk in sight 

Of my low monument ? 
I would the lovely scene around 
Might Inow no sadder sight nor sound. 
S31 
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1 know, I know I should not see 

The aeaaon'B glorious show, 
Sor would its brigbloess shine for me, 

Nor ita wild muaio flow ; 
Ent if, around my place of sleep, 
The friends I love should oome to weep, 

They might not haste to go. 
Soft airs, and eong, tind light, and bloom 
Should keeg them lingering by mj tomb, 

Theaa to their aoftcn'd benrts should bear 

The thoiight of what has been, 
And Bpeak of one who cannot shave 

The gladness of the scene; 
'Whose pact in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills, 

la — that his giuTe is green ; 
And deeply would their hearts rejoice 
To hear again his living yoice. 

The rhythmical flow, hei-e, is even voluptuous— nothing could bo move 
meloiiious. The poem has always affected me in a i-emarkable manner. Tlie 
iiifcnse melancholy which seems to well up, perforee, to the surface of all the 
poet's chccrfu! sayings about his grave, we find thrilling us to the soul— while 
there ia the truest poetic elevation in the thrill. The impression left is one of 
A pleasurable saduess. And if, in the remaining compo^tions which I shall 
introduce to you, fliere be more or less of a similar tone always apparent, let 
me remind you that (how or why we know not) this certain taint of sadness is 
inseparably connected wiih all the higher manifestations of true Beauty. It 
is, nevertheless, 
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A feeling of Badneaa and longing 

That ia not aiin to pain. 
And. i-esemlilea sorrow only 

As tie mist reaembles tbe rain. 

The taint of wbicJi I speak ia clearly pevceptiMo even in a poen 
brillianey and spirit as the " Health" of Edward Coot« Pinknev :- 

I Ell this cup to one taaile up 

Of lovelineas alone, 
A woman, of lier gentle Bes 

The seeming paragon ; 
To whom the better elements 

And kindly stara have given 
A form BO fair, tliat, like tlie air, 

'Tia less of earth than heaven. 

Her every tone ia Music's own, 

Like those oE morning birds, 
And something more than melody 

Dwells ever in her words ; 
The coinage of her hesirt are they. 

And from her lips each flows 
Afl one may see the bnrden'd bee 

Forth issue from the rose. 

Affeotiona are as thoughts to her, 

The measures of her hours ; 
Her feelioga have the fragrauoy, 

The freshnesB of youi^ flowers ; 
And lovely passions, changing oft, 

So fill hor, she appears 
.The image of themselves by turns, — 

Tbe idol of past years I 
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Of lier bright face one glance will trace 

A picture on the brtuu. 
And of her voice io echoing hearts 

A sound must long remain ; 
But memoiy, such as mine of her. 

So very much endosra. 
When death is nigh my latest sigh 

Will not be life's, hut hers. 

I fill'd this cup to one made up 

Of lovelineas alone, 
A woman, of har geatle ses 

The seemicg paragon— 
Her health ! and would on earth there stood, 

Some more of such a frame. 
That life might be all poetry, 

It was the misfortune of Mi. Pinkney to have been bom too far south. 
Had he been a New Englaiider, it is prolialile tliit he would have been ranked 
as the first of American lyrists, by that magnanimoiis cabal which has so long 
controlled tie destinies of American Letters, in conducting tlio thing called 
" The North American Review." The poem just eited is esperaally beautiful ; 
but the poetic elevation which it induces, we must refer chiefly to our sympathy 
in the poet'a enthnsiaam. We pardon his hyperboles for the evident earnest- 
ness with which they are uttered. 

It was hy no means my design, however, to expatiate upon the merits of what 
I should read jou. These will necessarily speak for themselves. Boccalini, 
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in his " Advertiaemenfs from Parnassus," tella ua that Zoilus once presented 
Apollo a very caustic criticism upon a very admirable book : — whereupon the 
god asked him for tho beauties of the work. He replied fiat he only busied 
himself about the errors. On hewing this, Apollo, handing him a sack of 
unwinnowed wheat, bade him piclc out all the chaff for his reward. 



Now this fable answers very well aa a hit at the critics — but I am by no 
means sure that tho god was in the right. I am by no means certain that the 
true hmita of the critical duty are not grossly misunderstood. Excellence, in 
a poem especially, may be considered in the light of an axiom, which need 
only be properly put, to become self-evident. It is not excellence if it require 
to be demonstrated as such : — and thus, to point out too particularly the merits 
of a work of Art, is to admit that they are not merits altogether. 

Among the "Melodies" of Thomas Moore, is one whose distinguished 
character as a poem proper, seems to have been singularly left out of view. 
I allude to his lines beginning — " Come, rest in this bosom." The intense 
energy of their expression is not surpassed by anything in Byron, There are 
two of the lines in which a sentiment is conveyed that embodies the all in ail 
of the divine passion of Love — a sentiment which, perhaps, has found its 
echo in more, and in more passionate, human hearts than any other single 
sentiment ever embodied in words ; 

Come, I'aat io this bosom, my own atrioken daer, 

Though tha herd have fled from thee, thy home is still here ; 
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Here stiU ia the amile, that so cloud cau o'ercaat, 
And a heart and a hand all thy own to the iaet. 

Oh I what (vaH love made for, if ^t is not the HaniB 
Through joy and through torment, through glorj and shame ! 
I know not, I oak not, if guilt's in that heart, 
I but tnow that I iova thee, whatever thou art. 

Thou haat oull'd me thy Angel in moments of hlias. 
And thy Angel 111 be 'mid the horrors of this, — 
Through the furnace, unshiinkmg, thy etepe to puraue, 
And shield thee, and save thee,— or perish there too ! 

It has beeji tlie fasliiou, of late Aays, to doiiy Moui'e Imagination, while 
granting him Fancy — a distinction originating with' Coleridge — than whom 
no man more fiilly comprehended the great powers of Moore. The fact is, 
that the fancy of this poet so far predominates over all hia other fafiultiea, and 
over the fancy of all other men, as to have induced, very natm'ally, the idea 
that he is fanciful onl^. But never was thei'e a greater mistake. Kever was 
a grosser wrong done the fame of a true poet. In the compass of the English 
language I caji call to niiud no poem more profoundly^ — more weirdly imagi- 
native, in the heat sense, tlian the lines commencing — "I would I were by' 
that dim lake" — which are the composition of Thomas Moore. I regret tSiat 
I am unable to remember them. 

One of the noblest— and, spcaliing of Funey, one of the mu't sin^^uliuly 
fanciful of modem poets, was Thomas Hood. Ilia " 1 in Inea ' h id \l«ajs, 
for me, an inexpressihle thai'm : 
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saw ye not fair Ines 1 

She's gone into the ■West, 
To daaale when the huh is down, 

And rob tha world of rest ; 
She took our dajligit with her. 

The smiles that we .love best. 
With moramg bliishes on her cheek, 

And peiirls upon her hreaBt. 

turn agiun, fair Ines, 
Before the feill of night. 

For fear the moon shoiJd ahine alona. 

And Btars unrivall'd bright ; 
And blessed will the lover be 

That walks beneath their light, 
And breaUies the love against thy eheek 

I dare not even write ! 
Would I had been, fair Ines, 

That gallant cavalier. 
Who rode so gaily by thy side. 

And ivhisper'd thee no near I 
Were there no bonny damea at home, 

Or no true lovers here. 
That he should cross the seas to win 

The dearest of the dear! 

1 saw thee, lovely Ines, 

Descend along the shore. 
With bands of noble gentlemen, 

And banners waved before ; 
And gentle yonth and maidens gay. 

And snowy plumes they wore ; 
It would have been a beauteous dream, 

— If it had been no more ! 
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Alas, aks, fair Inea I 

She went away with song, 
With Musio waiting on her ateps. 

And shoutiugs of the throng ; 
But some were sad and felt no mirth, 

But only MubIo'e wrong, 
In Bounds that sang ftrewell, Farewell, 

To her you've loved bo long. 

Farewell, farewell, fair Ines, 

That vessel never bore 
So fiiir a lady od its deck, 

Nor danced so light before, — 
Alas foe pleaaura on the sea, 

And sorrow on the shore ! 
The amile that blest one lover's heart 

Has broken many more ! 



" Tho Haunted House," bj the same author, is one of the truest poems 
ever written — one of the truest — one of the most unexceptionable — one of the 
most thoroughly artiBtie, both in its theme and in ila execution. It is, more- 
over, powerfully ideal— imaginative. I regret that ita length renders it un- 
suitable for the purposes of this lecture. In place of it, permit nie to offer 
the universally appreciated " Bridge of Sighs." 



Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate. 
Cone to her death ! 
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Take her up tenderly. 

Lift her with care ; 

f^ishiou'd 90 slenderly, 
Toang, and so fair 1 

Look at her garments 
Ciioging like oerementa ; 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing ; 
Take her np instantly. 
Loving, not loathing. — 

Touch her cot BOomfuUy ; 
Think of her mournfully. 
Gently and humanly ; 
Not of the stains of her : 
All that remains of her, 
Now, is pnre womanly. 

Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 
Rash and undutiful ; 
F^t all dishonour, 
Death ha£ left on her 
Only the beautiful. 

StUI, for all slips of hers, 
One of Eye's family- 
Wipe those poor hpe of hers 
Ooaing so clammily ; 
Loop up her tresaes 
EHcaped from the comh, 
Her fair auburn tresses ; 
Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her home f 
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Who was her father? 
Who was her mother ! 
Had ahe a sister? 
Had she a brother ? 

Still, and a Marer one 
Yet, than all other? 

Alas for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sua ! 
Oh I it was pitiful ! 
Near a whole oity full, 
Hume she had none. 

Sisterly, bi-otherly, 
Fatherly, motherly. 
Peelings had changed ; 
Love, ty hajrsii evidenoa. 
Thrown from its ominence ; 
Even God'a proTidence 
Seemh^ estranged. 

Where the lamps quiver 

So far in the river. 

With many a light 

From window and caeemont, 

From garret to basement. 

She stood, witli amazement, 

Houseless by night. 

The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver ; 
But Dot the dark arch. 
Or the black flowing river : 
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Mild from life's history. 
Glad to daatli's myatery. 
Swift to he hurl'd— 
Anywtere, anywhere 
Out of the world ! 

In she plunged boldly. 
No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran,^- 
Over the brink of it, 
Picture it, — think of it, 
Diasoluta Man ! 
Lave in it, dtink of it 
Then, if you can ! 

Take hei- up tenderly. 
Lift her with care ; 
Faahion'd no slenderly. 
Young, and bo fair ! 
Ere her limbs frigidly 
Stiffen too rigidly, 
Decently, — kindly,— 
Smooth, and compose them ; 
And hor eyas, close them, 
Staring so blindly ! 

Dreadfully staring 
Through muddy impurity, 
Aa when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fixed on futurity. 

Periabing gloomily. 
Spurred by contumely. 
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Culd inhumauity, 
Buraing insanity. 
Into her rest, — ■ 
Cross her hands humbly, 
Ab if prayiag dumbly, 
Over her breast I 
Owoiiig her weaknasB, 
Her evil behaviour, 



Thi' vigour of this poem is no less remarkable than ita pathos. Tlie vem 
fication, althougii carrying tlie fanciful t« the very verge of the faiitestie, i 
nevertheless admirably adapted fo the wild insanity which is the tresis of th 



Among the minor poenis of Lui'd Byron, ls one whicli lias i 
from tlie ciitics tKe praise which it undoubtedly deserves : — 

Though the day of my destiny 'a over, 

And the star of my fate hath deeliued, 
Thy soft heart refused to discover 

The faults which ao many could find; 
Though thy soul with my grief was acquaiuted. 

It ehruak not to share it with me, 
And the love which my spirit hath painted 

It never bath found but in ihee. 

Then when nature around me is smiling, 
The last smile which answers to mine, 

I do not believe it beguiling, ■ 
Because it reminds me of tbiiie ; 
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And when winda ara at war ■with the ocean. 
As the breasts I believed in with me, 

If their blllowa excite an omotion, 
It is tliat they bear me from thee. 

Tiougli the rock of my last hope ia ehivered, 

And its fragments are sunk in tie wave, 
Thoi^li I feei that my bouI is delivered 

To pain— it shall not be its slave. 
There is many a pang to pursue me : 

They may crush, but tliey shall not contemn— 
They may torture, but shall not subdue ma— 

'T is of tlee that I thbk— not of them. 

Thougt human, thou didst not deceive me. 

Though woman, thou didat not forsake, 
Thoi^h loved, thon forborest to grieve me, 

Though slandered, thou never couldat shake, — 
Though trusted, thou didat not disclaim me, 

Though parted, it waa not to fly, 
Though watchful, 't was not to defame me. 

Nor mute, that the world might belie. 

Yet I blame not the world, nor despise it, 

Nor the war of the many with one — 
If my soul was not fitted to prize it, 

'T was folly not sooner to shun : 
And if dearly that error hath cost me, 

And more than I once oonld foresee, 
I have found that whatever it lost me. 

It could not deprive me of thee. 

From the wreot of tho past, which hath perished 
Thus much I at least may recall, 
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It hatli taught me that which. I most clieriehed 

Deaervod to be dearest of all ; 
In the dflaert a fountain is springing, 

In the wide waste there still ia a tree. 
And a, bird in the solitude singing, 

Wticb spealis to ray spirit of tkee. 

Alftough the rhjthin, here, is one of flie most difficult, the vcraification eould 
Ecarocly he improved. No nohler theme ever engaged the peu of poet. It is 
t!ie soul- elevating idea, that no man can consider himself entitled to complain 
of Fate while, in his adyersity, he still retains the imwavering love of 



From Alfred TennjsOn — although in perfect Binoerity I regard him as the 
noblest poet that ever lived— I have left mjself time to citfi only a very brief 
speeimen. I call him, and thini liim the noblest of poets — -not because the 
impressions he produces are, at all times, the most profomid — Tiot because the 
poetical eseitement which he induces ia, at all times, the most intense — but 
because it is, at all times, tiic most ethereal — in other words, the most 
elevating and the most pure. No poet is so little of the oartli, earthy. 
What I am about to read is from his last long poem, " The Princess : " 

Tears, idle tenrfl, I know not wtat tbey mean. 
Tears from the depth of some divine despiur 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy Autman-ficlds, 
And thinking of the daja that are no more. 
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Freah aa the first beam glittering on a sail, 
That brings our friends up from the uuderworld, 
Sad as the last which, reddens oter one 
That smJiB with all we love below the verge; 
So Bad, ao fresh, the days that are no more. 

Ah, sad and strange as in dark aummar dawns 
The earlieat pipe of hEdf-awakened birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casament slowly grows a gliromcring square ; 
So Bad, so strange, the days that are no more. 

Dear as remember'd kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign'd 
On lips that are tor others ; deep as love, 
Deep BB first love, and wild with all regret ; 
O Death in Life, the days that are no more. 

Thus, although in a very curaorj and imperfect manner, 1 hiive emieavoured 
to convey to you my conception, of the Poetic Principle. It has been, my 
purpose to suggest that, while this Principle itself ia, strictly aud simply, the 
Human Aspiration for Supernal Beauty, the manifestation of the Principle is 
always found in an elevatktg exeitemenl of the iSom?— c[uite independent of 
that passion which ia the intoxication of the Heart — or of that Truth which 
is the satiafiietion of the Reason. For, in regai'd to Passion, alas ! its 
tendency is to degrade, rather than to elevate the Soul. I*ve, on the 
contrary — Love— the true, the divine Eros — the Uranian, aa diatinguished 
from the Dionsean Venus — is unquestionably flie purest and truest of all 
poetical themes. And in regard to Trutii — if, to he sure, through the attain- 
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mont of a truth, wo aro led to poj-ceivo a harmony where none was apparent 
before, wu experience, at once, the true poetical effect — hnt this effeet ia 
referable to the harmony alone, and not in the least degree to the ti'uth 
which merely served to render the harmony manifest. 

We shall reach, however, more immediately a distinct conception of what 
the true Poetry is, by mere reference to a few of tlie simple elements wtuch 
induce in the Poet himself the true poetical effect. He recognises the 
ambrosia which nourishes his soul, in the bright orbs that shine In Heaven 
— in lie vohites of the flower — iu the clustering of low shrubberies — in 
the waving of the grain-fields — in the slanting of tall. Eastern trees — in 
the blue distance of motmtains— in the grouping of clouds — in the twinkling 
of half-hidden brooks — in the gleaming of silver rivers— in the repose of 
8ec[uesfered lakes — in the star-miiToring depths of lonely wells. Ho 
perceives it in the songs of birds — in the harp of jEoIus — in the sighing 
of the night-wind — in tiie repining voice of the forest — in tiie sm-f that 
complains to the shore — iu the fresh breath of the woods — in the scent of 
the violet — in the voluptuous perfiime of the hyacinth — in the suggestive 
odour that comes to him, at eventide, from iar-distont, undiscovered islands, 
over dim oceans, iUimitable and unexplored. He owns it in all noble thoughts 
— in all unworldly motives — in all holy impulses — in all chivalrous, generous, 
and self-sacrificing deeds. He feels it in the beauty of woman — in the grace 
of her step — in the lustre of her eye-— in the melody of her voice — in her 
soft laughter — in her sigh — in the harmony of the rustling of her robes. 
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He deeply feels it in her winniiag endearments — in her !>urmng eiithuaiasma 
— in her genlie charities — in her meek and devotional endurancea—biit 
above all — ah, fai- above all — he kneels to it — ^he worships it in the faith, 
in the purity, in the strength, in the altogether divine majesty — of her love. 

Let me conclude — hy flie recitation of yet another hrief poem — one very 
different in character fi^om any that I have before quoted. It is by Motherweh, 
and is called " The Song of the CavaUer." With our modern and altogether 
rational ideas of the absurdity and irapiotj of warfare, we are not precisely 
in that frame of mind best adapted to sympathise with the sentiments, and 
thus to appreciate tlie real excellence of the poem. To do this fuUy, we 
must identify oaraelves, in fancy, with the soul of the old cavalier. 



Then moujite ! then mciuote, brave gillants, all 1 

And don your lielmee amatno : 
Deathe's couriers. Fame and Honour, call 

Ua to the field againe. 
No ahrewish tcarea shall fill our eyas 

When the sword-Mlt's in our haoid,— 
Heart-wtolo we '11 part, and no whit eigha 

For the fajreat of the land ; 
Let piping ewaine, and craven wight, 

ThviE weepe and puling crye ] 
Our buatnesB is lite men to fight. 

And hevo-like to die I 
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